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CHARLES SUMNER. 


If the claims of the admirers of Charles Sumner are to 
receive full credit, his place among American public men 
is not doubtful. No one of them has been so extravagantly 
praised. As an orator and writer, there is no felicity of 
style that has not been ascribed to him, and there is scarcely 
a master of language, ancient or modern, with whom he 
has not been favorably compared. There has been found 
for him, as a statesman, an easy and infallible road to those 
high places which others attain only over intricate and 
laborious paths. To most statesmen it has been necessary 
to meditate long and deeply over the problems of govern- 
ment, and to devise and administer their remedies for exist- 
ing evils with the greatest labor and care. Mr. Sumner, 
however, if his friends are to be believed, was able to 
accomplish this through a ‘* moral’’ insight. Upon the 
question of the abolition of slavery, that his course was, 
without qualification, right, and that the course of the mem- 
bers of the conservative wing of his party was as clearly 
wrong, has developed into a species of cant. If the pur- 
pose of history were merely to collect a gallery of painted 
images, each of which might represent some abstract 
quality, but be a likeness of nothing else that ever existed, 
it would perhaps be useless to attempt to disturb this com- 
mon estimate of Sumner. He might then repose in this 
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school for object-teaching, appropriately labelled with the 
proper virtues, for the edification and wonder of posterity. 
Some suffering might result from this method. An occa- 
sional student, deluded by the praise, might attempt to 
read Mr. Sumner’s writings in the hope of finding models. 
But this hope would so quickly be abandoned that the only 
injury would be some mental anguish. History, however, 
unlike art, does not have for her object ideal beauty. She 
seeks a correct portraiture of men, events, customs, and 
institutions ; and while she forms her estimates with charity, 
and refuses to make fine distinctions in order to pronounce 
a hostile judgment, she endeavers to paint things as they 
are. However impious, therefore, the effect may appear in 
the eyes of Mr. Sumner’s worshippers, it may not be 
entirely wrong to present a few reasons for the belief that, 
in some respects at least, he is greatly overrated. To por- 
tray deformities affords no pleasure, but when they are 
paraded as virtues, it sometimes becomes a duty. And as it 
is not agreeable to dwell long upon that page of our recent 
history which contains many dark and bloody, as well as 
bright spots, and upon which Mr. Sumner’s name is so 
prominently inscribed, I will confine my attention chiefly to 
a consideration of some of his characteristics as a writer and 
orator. However free from blemish he may have been in 
other respects, here he certainly was not without sin. 

The chief fault of Mr. Sumner’s style, which was inten- 
sified by every performance until his speech on the ‘‘ Crime 
Against Kansas,’’ was that he attempted to be too rhetor- 
ical. He did not possess a fine and instinctive taste for 
coloring. His ornamentation was not inwoven into his 
style so as to become a part of its texture. It frequently 
appeared upon the outside in huge and gaudy patches. 
There was no nice blending and shading of colors. This 
fault is especially noticeable in the speech on the ‘‘ Crime 
Against Kansas,’’ upon which his admirers cannot bestow 
too much praise. Singularly enough, their admiration is 
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lavished in the fullest measure upon his rhetorical faults 
and excesses. Their taste in this regard reminds one very 
much of Dr. Johnson’s, who was captivated by the ruddy 
color of his wife’s cheeks, and could not discern that it was 
produced by paint a half inch thick. The speech upon the 
Kansas question was delivered in the Senate, in 1856, and 
was the means of provoking the cowardly assault of Brooks, 
which gained for Sumner the most extreme honors, and 
nearly all the sufferings of a martyr. If the highest tribute 
to eloquence is to enrage those who differ in opinion from 
the orator, —and this is the standard applied by many of 
Mr. Sumner’s friends, —then this orator has not received 
too much praise. Probably no speech ever produced more 
bitter results. A manifestation of these results was by no 
means confined to the coward who struck him. That one 
simply expressed the general anger which prevailed among 
the great mass of his party, and his act even found eulogists 
upon the floor of the Senate, in older and wiser men. But, 
happily, eloquence does not have for its farthest goal the 
production of hatred and malice. Those feelings may be 
stirred up by insult, by misrepresentation, by slander, and 
by a thousand other low and disreputable agents. And to 
assert that one of the highest offices of eloquence is to 
provoke such displays of passion, is simply degrading it 
among very ignoble allies. It is not very pleasing to men 
generally to be made the objects of denunciation, but one 
would much prefer to have his faults exposed in a language 
natural to earnestness and virtue, severe though it may be, 
than to be denounced in an arrogant and pretentious man- 
ner, now after the style of some modern, and now after 
some ancient orator, as if the wrong-doer and his crimes 
were simply used as occasions for a display of eloquence. 
Chase, Phillips, Wilson, Hale, and Seward were all of 
them as outspoken against slavery, and two of them at 
least as eloquent, as Sumner; but their efforts, while not 
very soothing, to be sure, to the Southern temper, pro- 
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duced no such harsh results. These men spoke plainly, 
directly, and naturally, to the very heart; but Virtue, in 
Mr. Sumner s speeches, is seen to walk forth painted, proud, 
and attired in flashy colors, and it is no wonder that in such 
a garb she should especially excite the derision and hatred 
of men. 

The oration on the Kansas Crime was composed with 
the most elaborate care, and was evidently intended to be a 
masterpiece. In length, at least, it will compare with the 
greatest orations of modern times, It occupied two days in 
its delivery. In composition it reminds one of the modern 
and ancient models, for it contains a specimen of nearly 
every style. No skill is required to detect its composite 
and incongruous structure. The introduction is clearly 
after the style of Burke in the beginning of the speech 
upon the impeachment of Warren Hastings. Mr. Sumner 
could not, indeed, parody those immortal words, but the 
magnificent arrangement of the great orator in the portrayal 
of the crime and of the criminal, and the form of those 
splendid sentences, which have almost the sweep of a planet, 
are precisely taken. The resemblance, however, proceeds 
no farther than form, except where the exact words are 
used. A few pages farther in the oration, it is Cicero 
against Catiline and Verres ; and still farther, it is Demos- 
thenes. Even Lord Brougham does not escape imitation. 
There was a manifest consciousness on the part of the orator 
that he was emulating all these orators, and was uttering 
some thing that would stand as a model. At this point was 
furnished an example of the fiercest denunciation, at another 
point a lofty appeal to the Senators to do justice, and at 
another a passage about liberty that might serve thereafter 
as a declamation for youth. Nor was the traditional eulogy 
upon Massachusetts omitted. And this—which was by 
no means the worst part of the oration — might be com- 
pared with Webster’s celebrated tribute to his Common- 
wealth, and afford a just idea of the relative merits of the 
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two orators. By the very necessity of his position, Web- 
ster was compelled to utter his eulogy ; and the clear, high, 
simple style in which he began and continued his task was 
worthy of the highest admiration. He made no invidious 
allusions to other States. He appeared to set forth her 
virtues under a protest. His tone was so modest as to dis- 
arm the hatred of all, and secure their sympathy in its 
stead. On Mr. Sumner’s occasion, however, there was no 
call for a eulogy. Massachusetts needed no vindication. 
But such a eulogy was necessary to realize his ideal of a 
masterpiece ; and where he found no occasion for injecting 
her virtues into the debate, he made one. And when he 
had made the occasion for the eulogy, he did not proceed 
with the modesty so appropriate and necessary to his work. 
He set forth the virtues of his State in an insufferably 
turgid style. He even fell to boasting. He praised Massa- 
chusetts, not only at the expense of the slave States, but at 
the expense of every other State in the Union. Odious 
comparisons were made. In language that would delight 
schoolboys, but that no careful man would dare to use con- 
cerning Athens, he alluded to her teeming poets and orators. 
The following is the concluding passage: ‘*I exult, too, 
that in this battle, which in moral grandeur surpasses far the 
whole war of the Revolution, she [Massachusetts] is able 
to preserve her just eminence. To the first she contributed 
troops-in larger numbers than any other State, and larger 
than all the slave States together ; and now to the second — 
which is not of contending armies, but of contending 
opinions, on whose issue hangs trembling the advancing 
civilization of the age — she contributes, through the mani- 
fold and endless intellectual activity of her children, more 
of that divine spark by which opinions are quickened into 
life, than is contributed by any other State, or by all the 
slave States together, while her annual productive industry 
exceeds in value three times the whole vaunted cotton crop 
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of the whole South.’’? This mingling of rhetoric and sta- 
tistics, where he descends from the ethereal virtues to ** the 
whole vaunted cotton crop of the whole South,’’ is rather 
a ludicrous fall from the sublime. 

The allusion to ‘*the manifold and endless intellectual 
activity of her children ’’ would not have been excessively 
diffident or appropriate even if Mr. Sumner’s sole relation 
to Massachusetts had been that of her representative in the 
Senate, speaking to the representatives of other States ; but 
when it is remembered that in ‘this battle’’ he was her 
first ‘* contribution ’’ to the Senate, and that he was the 
political head of the Anti-slavery party in that Common- 
wealth, his modesty is not more apparent. In many other 
of his speeches, however, he took pains to allude to himself 
so openly that this indirect reference certainly does seem 
modest. Asto Massachusetts, if she ever has departed from 


+) 


her ‘* just eminence,’’ it is because her representatives have 
sometimes made her appear in the attitude of a Pharisee. 

But Mr. Sumner’s personal references to Senators Doug- 
las and Butler were even in worse taste, if possible, than 
his panegyric upon Massachusetts. If there is any glory to 
be won in personal invective, it certainly is not to be gained 
by a mere display of a bitter and acrid temper. Mr. Sum- 
ner, however, only succeeded in showing an excessive 
amount of rage. His voice was pitched in the highest 
scolding key. He almost applied to his opponents oppro- 
brious names, after the manner of very young schoolboys. 
He soundly berated the senator from South Carolina upon 
his lack of ability and knowledge. The reply of Senator 
Douglas was not such as to reflect any credit upon that 
gentleman ; but Mr. Sumner, in rejoinder, fairly outdid him, 
and some of his allusions will scarcely bear quotation.?, On 
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the whole, it seems to me that this oration, with its displays 
of rhetorical virtue, its claims of divine authority for the 
partisan pamphlets and papers from which, in great part, 
its facts in regard to the crime were derived, and its angry, 
uncandid, and intemperate tone would have done injury to 
the cause, had it not been for the assault of Brooks which 
followed. No new converts would have been made at the 
North, where the belief in the evil of slavery was almost 
universal; and the abuse would in some minds have pro- 
duced a reaction of sympathy towards the South. Its effect 
at the South would only have been to breed hatred and hos- 
tility to the Union, and to make the contest more bitter and 
unrelenting when it should at last come. The outrage by 
Brooks, however, kindled the Northern heart, and raised 
Sumner to a place among the martyrs to liberty. But the 
speech, as a piece of eloquence, seems like a fantastic and 
huge pile of glittering fragments, in which there is scarcely 
one pearl. Occasionally, when his great and unquestioned 
zeal secured a momentary triumph over his vanity, there oc- 
curs some really fine and lofty passage, and the clause imme- 
diately preceding the peroration nearly redeems the speech.! 

A characteristic that is very noticeable in the writings of 
Sumner 





and the greater number of his speeches were only 
spoken essays, and can be classed as writings — is his great 
display of learning ; and the claim of his friends that he was 
the most widely read American statesman is certainly not 
without foundation. But this quality was the cause of one 
of the chief vices of his style. His text is overloaded with 
quotations. This is frequently carried to such an extent 
that his writing becomes little more than a compilation of 
authorities. The central idea of the writer, which should 
simply be illustrated and enforced, frequently sinks out of 
sight. This fault is due to the fact that he read more than 
he assimilated. Whatever he read he did not digest and 
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make his own, but simply transferred it from the book to 
his head, and when occasion called for its use, it would come 
forth unaffected by its residence there. The fuel did not 
come forth flame; it still remained fuel. This gives it an 
appearance of having been looked up for the occasion. His 
mind was not strong enough to grasp and comprehend, to 
sort out and condense all the material at its disposal, and 
to give it forth in new forms of beauty. The learning which 
he displays he apparently has not made his own. It is not 
homogeneous with his thought, and sometimes it seems 
entirely independent of it. This fault finds a curious illus- 
tration in one of his earlier writings, which appeared in a 
law review, when he was thirty-three years of age. He 
began to write an essay on the law-magazines of the United 
States, and as it happened that there were seven of these 
publications at that time, the whole of the first paper was 
devoted to a consideration of the number seven, and to a 
collection of the places where it occurred in sacred and pro- 
fane history. The instances were given without method, 
and entirely independently of the subject which he had at 
first proposed. Ordinary ingenuity would have invented 
some theory for this frequent recurrence of the number, but 
no explanation was attempted. 

The first considerable performance of Sumner, and one 
that was more creditable than some of his later efforts, be- 
cause the vices of his style were not then fully developed, was 
the Fourth-of-July oration known as the ‘* True Grandeur of 
Nations,’’ and delivered when his age was thirty-four years. 
This speech was chiefly remarkable for some political allu- 
sions that violated the proprieties of the occasion, and for 
a bad definition of war. And it was chiefly on these 
accounts that it brought him into such prominent notice. 
He made a great show of advanced knowledge in advocat- 
ing that most threadbare truism, that war is an evil. He 
piled up statistics and quotations, simply to prove what no 
one doubted. Beyond this there was nothing except sweep- 
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ing assertions, without saving clauses, that would make war 
for liberty or national existence dishonorable. He pointed 
out no new way to dispense with war. He gave no philo- 
sophical statement of its cause, with a view to the discovery 
of a remedy. He simply raved at war, and so unfairly 
that, terrible as it is, our sympathies are almost enlisted in 
its favor. If his argument merely was that arbitration was 
preferable to battle as a means of settling international 
disputes, provided all parties would submit to the decision, 
no one would have been offended, and his oration might 
possibly have possessed some value, aside from its worth as 
an ordinary peace tract. It apparently was his purpose to 
make this speech a plea for arbitration, but the statistical 
allurements of the subject overcame him, and he ventured 
out of the commonplace only to become impracticable. Mr. 
Sumner’s practice was strangely at variance with his theories. 
His course as a Senator, upon nearly all great questions, 
was an extreme and irritating course. He rarely spoke 
when he did not hurl a firebrand. He did not seem to 
realize that men have passions which, when kindled, are a 
most prolific source of war. More than any other Sena- 
tor, he provoked the hostility of the South. There was 
heard from him no proposition of compromise at the begin- 
ning of the war, and he was constantly for its most vigor- 
ous prosecution. I do not mean to assert that he was 
wrong, but according to the sweeping theories of his ora- 
tion he was wrong. No man clung to his opinions more 
tenaciously than Mr. Sumner, and a too strong adherence 
to opinions is a fruitful cause of war. Even the principle 
of arbitration he discarded in practice, or he favored it only 
when the decision was in his favor. The Constitution had 
erected a tribunal to decide all questions that might arise 
under the laws of the United States. This was a tribunal 
of peace, and in the interests of peace. It decided that the 
fugitive-slave law was constitutional, and yet Mr. Sumner 
not only disregarded the decision as far as lay in his power, 
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but when, after the death of the venerable chief justice 
who rendered it, the ordinary honor was about to be con- 
ferred upon him of placing his bust in the Supreme Court 
chamber, he protested with the greatest vehemence. If he 
could have foreseen that it lay within the power of his 
party to secure freedom by the sword, who imagines for a 
moment, judging from his whole public course, that he 
would have consented to refer the question to arbitration ; 
or, if referred, that he would have submitted to a hostile 
decision? And yet, if he had not, the mildest doctrines of 
his oration would have condemned him. 

But his friends, while dissenting from some of the doc- 
trines of this oration, admire it because, they say, it dis- 
played great courage. If they mean to assert that he 
deliberately and wittingly assumed untenable positions, — 
positions which he afterwards repudiated in practice, — it can 
be admitted that it required some courage to do that, Or, 
if they mean that he intentionally violated the proprieties 
of the occasion by offending the military guests of the city, 
and making his crusade appear to be rather against soldiers 
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than war, their claim would not be doubted. But, beyond 
this, it is difficult to see where any courage was required. 
He assailed the pet of no one. Nothing could be abused 
with greater impunity than abstract war. <A candid display 
of its evils, a philosophical inquiry into its causes and 
results, and the suggestion of a substitute that would ban- 
ish it forever from the earth, would especially be hailed by 
military men. But to insult, wantonly and without reason ; 
to be extreme and unfair in his statements, when candor 
would have better answered his purpose ; to advance theories 
that would make the conduct of Washington disreputable, 
demanded a peculiar species of courage, —a species to which, 
I believe, he owes a large share of his fame. In point of 
style, however, this speech was much superior to many he 
uttered in his later years, and it is inferior in this regard 
only to his Phi Beta Kappa oration, which contained the 
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eulogy upon Story, and to his speech upon Kossuth, which 
was the first he delivered in the Senate. These two com- 
positions surpass any thing that he ever uttered or wrote. 
They prove that there was in his middle register — to borrow 
a phrase from music —a few tones of great sweetness, and 
that only when he ascended above these, into the higher 
notes of passion, did he utter painful discords. In these 
productions he does not attempt to be too eloquent, but he 
exhibits a pleasant, tranquil, and liquid style. In some pas- 
sages there is a certain fastidiousness of expression, in imita- 
tion of the Italian poets, and a pomp and affectation of 
phrase that only reminds us of Gibbon; but, where he was 
content to utter his own notes, there is a majesty of style 
that makes one wonder why he ever chose to adopt strange 
tongues. 

its harsh- 
ness and crudity, and its clumsy affectation — may be traced, 
in a great degree, to his utter lack of wit. I do not mean 
to assert that these faults arose from the simple absence 
of any thing humorous in his speeches, but from the lack 
of any ability to say humorous things. The faculty of wit 
does not expend itself in simply uttering jokes. It is akin 
to the critical faculty. It will not permit its possessor to 
utter any thing affected or crude, without implanting in him 
a consciousness of these faults, and he then commits them, 
if at all, wilfully, and with malice aforethought. It lubri- 
cates harsh and unpleasant places, and frequently imparts 





Some of the greater defects of Sumner’s style 
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a genial quality to the style. Even its sarcasm is more 
tolerable than that of dullness. One would much rather 
be the object of a good than of a bad joke, and especially 
of a bad one that demands the full recognition of a good 
one. In all the twelve volumes of Mr. Sumner’s speeches 
thus far published, —and they were upon a great variety 
of topics, —there is nothing that, by the most exquisite 
torture, can be construed into a joke. The simple absence 
of any thing of that kind, even in so much space, would not 
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conclusively prove that he did not possess the faculty of 
wit ; but he has in one instance made an attempt, and his 
success on that occasion settles the question beyond all 
doubt. What he said never was a joke, and even if it was, 
its wit had been worn threadbare more than one hundred 
years ago; but ‘*laughter’’ is chronicled on the record. 
Charity to those who furnished the laughter, however, leads 
us to believe that they did so at the senator’s ridiculous 
failure, rather than at any real or imaginary wit. 

The speech on the Kansas question is a fair specimen 
of Mr. Sumner’s later oratory. His early habit of denun- 
ciation, upon ‘* moral’’ grounds, led him constantly to 
do injustice. In his course upon reconstruction, when 
he desired to treat the Southern States as conquered 
provinces ; in his course upon the impeachment of Andrew 
Johnson ; in the dispute with England concerning the Ala- 2 
bama claims, and towards the administration of President 
Grant, he betrayed as great bitterness as he had displayed 
in favor of the slave. The simple forms of truth had lost 
the little charm that they ever possessed for him, and he 
appeared now only to be attracted by her rhetorical phases 
and aspects. He strove for epithets, and not arguments. 
He continually sought some thing that could be denounced, 
some thing that would permit him to make a display of | 
virtue. Early and distinguished flattery had stimulated to | 
an unwonted growth all his natural tendencies towards 
arrogance and conceit, and he had no fault which did not 
show itself in his style. The impatience with which he 
received opposition is illustrated by an incident connected 
with his speech upon ‘‘ The Barbarism of Slavery.’’ After 
Mr. Sumner had pronounced this speech in the Senate, 
which required several hours in delivery, a short reply was 
made by Senator Chesnut, of South Carolina, —a man of 
whom scarcely any one ever heard. Naturally he was not 
in the best of temper. After having more than a hundred 
pages of denunciation hurled against himself and his col- 
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leagues, in a style evidently intended for posterity, it is not 
to be wondered at that he should attempt to strike in 
return. The blow was by no means a terrible one. He 
taunted Mr. Sumner with cowardice, and intimated that he 
was not injured as badly as he pretended to be by the 
assault of Brooks. The reply, which did not occupy two 
minutes in delivery, was pitched in an angry key, and 
began and continued in a style like the following : — 
‘‘After ranging over Europe, crawling through the back- 
doors to whine at the feet of British aristocracy, craving 
pity, and reaping a rich harvest of contempt, the slanderer 
of States and men reappears in the Senate. We had hoped 
to be relieved from the outpourings of such vulgar malice.”’ 
Mr. Sumner arose and said that he had been portraying 
the barbarism of slave-masters, and that he would have 
Mr. Chesnut’s speech printed as an additional example. He 
had with the utmost of his ability, and at great length, 
accused his opponents of nearly every crime, — opponents 
who honestly believed that he was violating the solemn 
compact under which they sat together in the Senate, and 
that they and their States were slandered. One of them 
followed in a brief speech of half a page, and Mr. Sumner 
protested that he would have it printed as a great bar- 
barity, —as if he should be secure from all accusation and 
attack, and should not find that there were blows to take 
as well as blows to give. This speech was afterwards pub- 
lished in pamphlet form, and Mr. Chesnut’s few remarks 
were incorporated in it, with the more cruel passages 
printed in italics. A touching appeal, truly, for the sym- 
pathies of children and old women! This, perhaps, more 
than any other of Mr. Sumner’s speeches, stirred up the 
anger of the South, while it received the disapproval of 
many of his anti-slavery friends at the North. In view 
of the questions at issue, the relative standing of the two 
parties, and the extreme sensitiveness of the South after 
the long agitation, the natural and logical tendency of this 
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speech was to provoke civil war. His conduct here is in 
singular contrast with the peace doctrines of his oration on 
‘¢ The True Grandeur of Nations.’’ If all statesmen should 
make a practice of seizing upon the most inflamed state 
of the public mind to give a bitter and uncompromising 
expression of their views, a long continued immunity from 
war, and especially from civil war, would be impossible. If 
it is urged that his course was taken in the name of liberty, 
it can well be replied that his oration recognized no such 
distinction, and that the great majority of wars in the 
immediate past have been waged in the name of liberty, 
or to redress encroachments upon rights. The apples of 
discord were none the less apples of discord because they 
were golden. 

Mr. Sumner was not an acute and ready debater, and in 
proof of this statement many instances could be cited. 
I will quote one passage. In the course of a colloquy with 
Senator Reverdy Johnson as to the power of a State, under 
the national Constitution, to establish slavery, Mr. Sumner 
said: The senator, then, thinks Ohio can enslave a fellow- 
man ? 

Mr. Johnson. Just as much as Massachusetts can. 

Mr. Sumner. Massachusetts cannot. 

Mr. Johnson. Why not? 

Mr. Sumner. Massachusetts cannot do an act of in- 
justice. 

Mr. Johnson. Oh, indeed! I did not know that. 

This, in a constitutional argument, was, to say the least, 
an exhibition of the purest bathos. Such examples as this 
can be found by the score in his published works; but 
perhaps this inquiry has proceeded sufficiently far to prove 
that his style is by no means what it has been proclaimed 
to be. A perusal of his speeches should be enough to 
convince any that he rarely rose with success above the 
didactic vein, and that when he attempted more than this, — 
as he generally did, —the result was the natural product 
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of a mind that could never touch either side of any question 
of magnitude without losing its balance. I believe that his 
speeches will be read hereafter only because of their relation 
to a great conflict, of which he was so large a part. 

The time has not yet arrived for a full discussion of Mr. 
Sumner’s political career, and especially of his course in 
regard to slavery ; but much would not be placed at hazard 
in expressing the opinion that the reigning cant of the 
present day concerning abolitionism will not accord with the 
judgment of future historians. We have seen abolitionists 
who, during the war, struck scarcely one blow, get together 
after freedom had been accomplished and divide among 
themselves all the honors of emancipation. These men, 
who hate peace for others and love it for themselves, have 
attempted to confer infamy upon more than one brave 
soldier of our late war, who, before the conflict, did not 
regard with favor their wild and disruptive views. They 
have been taunted with a lack of courage or a disregard for 
liberty, who did not consider, because slavery was an evil, 
that its remedy was furious declamation, or that any intem- 
perate course against it, which might even make it per- 
petual, should be sanctioned. The age has either not cared, 
or has been unable, amid a rapid and stupendous succession 
of events, to scrutinize these claims with discrimination, 
and they have been tacitly allowed. Because freedom inci- 
dentally followed war, causing war has been confused with 
causing freedom. That class of men, always numerous, 
who regard liberty only as some thing to be ranted about, 
and who do not perceive in it a means to progress and 
enlightenment, — who consider every conflict as purely for 
freedom on the one side, and purely for oppression on the 
other, — found in the course of the abolitionists and of those 
who differed from them a most fruitful theme. Webster, 
Everett, Winthrop, and Curtis, because they deplored that 
sectional hostility which the course of the abolitionists 
tended to augment, were apostate to the cause of liberty ; 
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while Garrison and his associates, who so devoted their 
energies to the contemplation of a single evil that they 
became almost monomaniacs, and who even laid their hands 
upon the very pillars of the temple to bring purification 
through destruction, were praised in the highest terms that 
ingenuity could devise. 

While the course of Sumner was more guardedly consti- 
tutional, and was far less ill-advised than that of many of 
his colleagues, its undoubted effect was to arouse the 
passions of the South. It is doubtful whether it produced 
any other result at the North than to still farther enrage 
the abolitionists and to alarm some good people. A public 
spirit, it is said, was stirred up; but this is frequently used 
only as another expression for getting people angry. His 
influence tended to produce war, — and a war, not merely for 
a cold, constitutional principle, but a war of hatred. It 
was the natural ally of those disintegrating forces at work 
within our government which finally culminated in an effort 
at disunion. The counterbalancing influence to all these 
forces was the sentiment of union. It was this that upheld 
the government, and in the end bore freedom to the slave. 
The armies of the North did not cross the Potomac to 
inflict punishment upon the Southern States ‘because of 
their crimes in holding men in bondage. The authority of 
the national government had been disregarded, its troops 
attacked and made prisoners, and its flag fired upon. It 
was to vindicate our national authority and to restore the 
sway of the Constitution and the laws, and not to free the 
slave, that the war was prosecuted by the Northern States. 
Without that strong sentiment of union which was so firmly 
rooted in the North, the South would have encountered no 
successful resistance. The slave would have sunk into a 
worse and hopeless bondage under the laws of a Southern 
republic founded upon slavery. Union alone made emanci- 
pation possible, and Webster, more than any other states- 
man, made union possible. In debates of immortal elo- 
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quence he had established deep in the hearts of the people 
the foundations of the sentiment of nationality. That sen- 
timent he fostered by every act and utterance of his whole 
grand public life. Yet this man, who, more than any other, 
realized the hopes of the abolitionists and averted the ter- 
rible consequences of their conduct, was made the especial 
object of their hatred. With a wise care he endeavored to 
secure the utmost freedom that could be won through order, 
and he refused to stake the hopes of a whole race and the 
future existence of the republic upon the uncertain issue of 
a civil war. Because he would not sacrifice at the shrine of 
one reckless idea the highest aspiration of his age, because 
he did not prove recreant to his own fame, agitators by 
profession and defamers by trade, who do not sleep when 
their country is at peace, with lofty proclamations of virtue 
exercised upon him all their well-learned arts of slander. 
He was a coward, was false to the cause of liberty, pur- 
sued his own ambition at the expense of his country. If it 
were cowardice for a statesman to hesitate, when boldness 
might involve his country in a terrible civil war, might up- 
root its Constitution, might consign a race to perpetual 
chains, and might work throughout the world immeasur- 
able injury to the cause of constitutional government and 
of democracy, then Webster was a coward. The courage, 
however, that would plunge into such evils is the courage 
of fanaticism, and not of statesmanship. If it were hos- 
tility to liberty to endeavor to secure it by rational and 
peaceable means, when violence might banish hope forever 
from the heart of the bondman, and might produce a whole 
brood of other evils, then he was false to liberty. His 
famous 7th of March speech, for which he was so greatly 
denounced, and with which he again rescued the Constitu- 
tion, was, it is charged, simply a bid for the presidency. 
A bad motive should not be imputed when good ones can 
easily be discovered, although it seemed to be the practice 
of the abolitionists never to attribute to an adversary a 
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good motive when they could find a bad one. The doc- 
trines of that speech were entirely consistent with the utter- 
ances of his whole public career. He did not give expres- 
sion to any new hopes or new fears. Was it not a rule of his 
earlier, as well as of his later life, that he did not suffer himself 
to hang over the precipice of disunion, to see if, by his short 
sight, he could fathom the abyss below? Did not the result 
too sadly justify his solicitude for the Union? This speech, 
read in the light of subsequent events, displays a profound 
political insight, —an insight which, taken with his other 
great qualities, justly entitles him to be ranked as the 
greatest statesman of his age. And had he on that day 
betrayed the great cause to which he had consecrated his 
life, the armies of the North would probably have never 
fought, or would have fought in vain, and on the territory 
now covered by our flag, two great powers might be holding 
divided empire. 

There are evils to-day in our country which, to an excited 
imagination, might appear as pernicious as slavery. Their 
removal may be attempted by bad temper, by slander, and 
by the introduction of ‘* reforms’’ that may sweep over us 
like a pestilence, and may bear with them civil war. Or 
they may be temperately accomplished through law and 
order, and by the proper exercise of the prerogatives of a 
free government. But if the former method is to prevail, 
our attempt at self-government will prove a failure. It 
would be a dear price to pay for the name of freedom if 
we are perpetually to drench our fields with the blood of 
citizens. Fanaticism must yield toreason. There must be 
a higher conception of the right of free speech than that it 
is simply to be abused. Those men must be avoided who, 
under the professional names of agitators and reformers, will 
not let the people rest. Where conservatism was once a 
crime, it is now a duty. 

In our history, when it shall finally be written, Sumner 
will make a grand and austere figure; but not because he 
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aided in plunging his country into a civil war of unsurpassed 
magnitude, nor because he was a great orator or a great 
statesman, nor for any of the reasons which a certain class 
advance, who, in eulogizing .his conduct, are simply eulo- 
gizing their own; but because, at a time of political pros- 
titution and in a corrupt age, his face was sternly set 
against every act of demagoguery, of debauchery, or of 
bribery, and because of his noble zeal for the equal rights 
of every man before the law. And if he had a vanity 
which overshadowed every other quality, it was a vanity 
thut inspired him to make his appeals to the conscience of 
the world. 


ENGLAND IN THE AGE OF SPENSER. 


The last half of the sixteenth century marks, in the his- 
tory of the English people, an era of remarkable material 
and intellectual growth. At the beginning of this period, 
England had small claims to the possession of a vigorous 
national literature. For more than a century, indeed, she 
had been showing the effects of the Renaissance in the 
quickened pulse of her intellectual life; but this life had, 
for the most part, expended itself in exploring the well- 
worn channels marked out by authority and tradition. 
Yet, so far back as the days of the morose and suspicious 
Henry VII., there were in England scholars like Colet 
and Erasmus, who were the slaves of no hierarchy, but 
were the champions of religious freedom, of independence 
of thought and action. In the beginning of the succeeding 
reign we find these two men denouncing the injustice of a 
war for the subjugation of France, and uttering their pro- 
test with a plainness and directness not surpassed by the 
free speech of the nineteenth century. To their bold 
words, bidding men cut loose from the mysteries of creeds 
and dogmas, condemning the corruption and immoralities 
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of the clergy, and holding up as a model for humanity the 
life and person of Christ, kings and prelates were com- 
pelled to listen with respect. 

The displacement of patristic studies by the Greek and 
Latin classics was like the exchange of winter, with its 
frost and ice, for spring, with its warmth and foliage. The 
winter of England’s discontent was soon to be made 
glorious summer under the influence of ideas which were 
the product of a genial climate, and which possessed the 
life-giving principle of immortal youth. It was no slight 
indication of the awakening of free thought among the 
English people when the young princess Elizabeth spent 
an hour each morning over the Greek Testament, or 
in reading in the original the dramas of Sophocles, or 
the speeches of Isocrates. But the tangible evidence of 
the coming national literature was furnished in More’s 
‘*Utopia.”” To this author’s ‘‘ Life of Edward V.”’ fairly 
belongs the distinction of being the first book written in 
choice and elegant English prose ; but his ** Utopia’”’ 
wonder-book, which anticipated the best thoughts and 
reforms of succeeding centuries. Based upon Plato’s 
‘*Atlantis,’’ ‘«* Utopia’’ shows us an ideal kingdom, where 
the relations of Labor to Capital are adjusted with a per- 
fection which is yet found only in the dream of a philoso- 
pher ; where, in the lives and fortunes of men, are wrought 
out the best results of political freedom ; where the health 
of the people is secured by pure air and cleanliness ; where 
every child is taught to read and write ; and where — best 
of all—religious unity is not secured by violence, but 
liberty of conscience is an undisputed right. 

This book, unique in its conception and plan, was the 
harbinger of free thought, which the combined efforts of 
ignorance, prejudice, brutality, and persecution were unable 
to crush. Inspired by the very life of the New Learning, 
it was the forerunner of the splendid literature which is the 
glory of the age of Spenser. It served to set in motion 
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forces in society which were to transform many abodes of 
squalor and misery into the merry homes of England. 

The visionaries and dreamers of to-day are not infre- 
quently the friends and benefactors of to-morrow. In the 
present century the impracticable ideas of one decade are 
often the familiar facts of the next. Had Tennyson lived 
in the days of the Tudors, he might even then have com- 
bined truth and poetry in his famous line : — 


‘* Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay ;” 


For many of the visions and dreams of ‘‘ Utopia’’ had 
already taken shape in the transformation of English life 
and society, when Spenser laid his ‘* Faerie Queene ’’ at the 
feet of Elizabeth. 

England had now become a land of hedge-rows and 
green meadows, of beef-eating tillers of the soil, who en- 
riched the earth while they enriched themselves; who, in 
the course of fifty years, by their thrift and industry, 
doubled the producing power of the land. ‘ ‘* The ruin of 
Antwerp by the Duke of Parma sent to England the third 
part of the merchants and manufacturers, who made silk, 
damask, stockings, taffetas, and serges.’’ 

Henry VIII., at the beginning of his reign, had but one 
ship of war. Elizabeth sent out one hundred and fifty 
against the Armada. The destruction of the Armada par- 
alyzed the energies of Spain, but opened the world to the 
commerce of England. 

English navigators were soon sailing all seas and coasting 
all lands in quest of gain and adventure. Access to the 
boundless resources of the new world, and the consequent 
influx of wealth, naturally increased the restless longing of 
men to better their condition. A single graphic stroke of 
the historian’s pen will show us the home comforts of the 
generation preceding Elizabeth’s reign. 

‘*In the halls of England,’’ says Green, ‘* the bones 
from every dinner lay rotting in the dirty straw which 
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strewed the floor, the smoke curled about the rafters, and 
the wind whistled through the unglazed windows.”’ 

Harrison (1580) cannot adequately express his admira- 
tion of the improved houses of his day, in contrasting them 
with the former country-houses of gentlemen, which were 
straw-thatched cottages, rudely plastered with mud, and 
lighted only by trellises. ‘* Howbeit,’’ he says, ‘* such as 
be latelie builded are commonlie either of bricks or hard 
stone, or both; their rooms large and comlie.’’ The old 
wooden houses were covered with plaster, ‘* which, beside 
the delectable whiteness of the stuife itselfe, is laied on so 
even and smoothly as nothing, in my judgment, can be done 
with more exactnesse.”’ 

The lavish use of glass for windows at last succeeded the 
wind-swept trellises, and admitted sunlight and health 
together into the spacious apartments. The bare walls were 
covered with tapestries, upon which figures of plants and 
animals delighted the eye of the beholder. 

Stoves were used to supplement the heat of the sun, and 
Englishmen at last enjoyed the luxury of being warm. 
Pillows, which the common people had considered fit only 
for women in delicate health, came into general use; while 
formerly a good round log served very well for a bolster, 
and the man who had ‘a sacke of chaffe to rest his head 
upon, thought himselfe to be as well lodged as the lord of 
the towne.”’ 

The chimney-corner, the altar of the English home, dates 
from this period; for the chronicler just cited refers to a 
recent improvement in the construction of houses, and tells 
us, in speaking of the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign, that 
‘*there were not above two or three [chimneys], if so 
manie, in most uplandish townes of the realm.”’ 

Pewter was replacing the wooden trenchers, and silver 
plate was becoming so common that it was scarcely regarded 
as a luxury, but adorned the tables both of yeomanry and 
nobility. The voracity which demanded four meals a day 
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in four years.”’ 


its expression in the outward forms of beauty. 


replies : — 


“Contented I; then will I sing his lay 
Of fair Eliza, queen of shepherds all, 
Which once he made, as by a spring he lay, 
And tuned it unto the water’s fall. 
See where she sits upon the grassy green, 
(O seemly sight!) 
Yclad in scarlet, like a maiden queen, 
And ermines white ; 











was brought under subjection, and the four meals were 
reduced to two. But with the increase of wealth and com- 
fort came habits of reckless expenditure, alarming to 
Elizabeth and her counsellors. The existence of luxury, 
endangering both the national hardihood and solvency, may 
be inferred from the language of Cecil: ‘* England spend- 
\ eth more on wines in one year than it did in ancient times 


In the opinion of certain moralists and reformers, the last 
enemy to be destroyed is Dress. Ever since the Daughters 
of Zion were haughty, and walked with stretched-forth necks 
and wanton eyes, mincing as they went, and making a tink- 
ling with their feet, there have been poets, prophets, and 
Puritans who have uttered protests, denunciations, 
anathemas against extravagance in dress. To censors like 
. Stubbes, the Puritan, Elizabeth’s three thousand robes 
the brilliant costumes of her courtiers were only symbols 
of vanity and light-minded folly. But such a view was one- 
sided and narrow. The exuberant fancy of the time sought 


every thing, not excepting the queen. Raleigh did not 
spread his rich cloak to be pressed by the feet of Anne 
Boleyn’s daughter ; but he performed his adroit act of gal- 
lantry for the first lady of the realm, who knew how to 
yp appreciate and reward the homage of poets and gallant 
gentlemen. A passage of the panegyric upon Elizabeth, 
taken from the ‘‘ Shepherd’s Calendar,’’ will show how the 
poets paid court to their sovereign. It is recited by Hob- 
binol, who, on being requested to repeat one of Colin’s songs, 
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Upon her head a crimson coronet, 
With damask roses and daffodillies set; 
Bay leaves between, 
And primroses green, 
Embellish the sweet violet. 
* * * * * * * * 


**T see Calliope speed to the place 
Where my goddess shines, 
And after her the other Muses trace 
With their violines. 
Been they not bay-branches which they do bear, 
All for Eliza in her hand to wear? 
So sweetly they play, 
And sing all the way, 
That it a heaven is to hear. 


** Lo, how finely the Graces can it foot 
To the instrument! 
They dancen deftly, and singen soot 
In their merriment. 
Wants not a fourth Grace to make the dance even? 
Let that room to my lady be given. 
She shall be a Grace 
To fill the fourth place 
And reign with the rest in heaven.” 


The gorgeous fancy which flowered into poetry like this 
was the natural development of a period of discovery and 
of intellectual awakening. That, in part, it found its over- 
flow in the poetry of dress, in the profusion of colors set- 
ting off the costumes of fair ladies, in the costly jewels and 
embroidered laces ornamenting the gay clothing of the court 
gentlemen, need not excite our astonishment. Hence we 
find John Oxenham wearing, without an implication of fop- 
pery, two or three gold chains about his neck; on his head 
‘*a broad velvet Spanish hat, in which, instead of a feather, 
was fastened, with a great gold clasp, a bird whose gorgeous 
plumage of fretted golden green shone like one entire 
precious stone.”’ 

And Mr. Frank Leigh was not gratifying his vanity, but 
simply yielding to the delicate instinct of self-respect, 
when he appeared at a country festival in a spotless ‘ suit 
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of dove-color, which set off the delicate hue of his com- 
plexion, which was shaded from the sun by a broad dove- 
colored hat, with feather to match, looped up over the 
right ear with a pearl brooch, while behind the said ear 
was stuck a fresh rose.’’ 

To the student of history, all the details which reveal 
the social life of a people are interesting and worthy of 
attention. He is no longer satisfied with a chronicle of 
battles, which decide nothing but the temporary prepon- 
derance of brute force. The morals and manners prevail- 
ing in the English home furnish as good material for the 
historian as do the court intrigues of the Jameses and 
Charleses. 

An extended sketch of England in the age of Spenser 
would include many topics of which most of the recent 
histories treat, but are not touched upon in this brief paper. 
A book might easily be written upon the English roads and 
travelling equipages, the hotels, the cutpurses, and the 
pageants and public amusements of three hundred years ago. 

What constituted the day’s wages of a laboring man; 
how much bread and meat the proceeds of a day’s work 
would buy ; whether the day-laborer of the sixteenth cen- 
tury was a happy man; how much of his earnings went 
off into space in the form of tobacco-smoke ; whether the 
pains and penalties of that time were more effective in 
preventing crime than are the humanitarian punishments 
of our day ; whether the enforced conformity and religious 
persecution of the sixteenth century were greater evils 
than the decaying faith, the pessimism, the despair, and 
self-destruction of the nineteenth,—are questions which 
would have a legitimate place in a more elaborate paper. 
But the English traits glanced at in these few pages have 
been selected on account of their possessing either a real 
or a fancied connection with Spenser and his ‘ Faerie 
Queene.”’ 

ALEXANDER KERR. 
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DIDEROT. 


[** Diderot is Diderot ; a peculiar individuality ; whoever 
holds him or his doings cheaply is a Philistine, and the 
name of them is legion. Men know neither from God, nor 
from nature, nor from their fellows, how to receive with 
gratitude what is valuable beyond appraisement.’’— Goethe. ] 


Nations are born to express ideas; a nation is only then 
a nation when it expresses the idea for which it was created. 
The throes and agonies which it endures, the struggles it 
makes, constitute one of the epochs which, in the aggre- 
gate, make what is called history. While these struggles 
are in progress, every individual of which the nation is com- 
posed mirrors in his heart and in his life the feelings which 
distract his country. He who is the truest mirror is the 
great man of the age; reading his biography, we know his 
time. Such an epoch was the time preceding and finding 
its climax in the French Revolution, —such a man was 
Denis Diderot. 

It has been the fashion for many years to think and speak 
of the French literary society of the eighteenth century with 
a sort of derision. We have regarded their sentimentality, 
their declamation, their vanity, their devotion to the belle 
ame, with contemptuous pity. Not a few of us have felt in- 
clined to look upon the Revolution itself as a gigantic farce, 
a fitting culmination to the bathos of the century. But that 
time is now past, or passing. We are beginning to feel that 
we owe it, not only to the past, but to ourselves, to the 
future, to unravel that tangled skein, to solve that doubtful 
enigma. 

Laying aside our frivolous spirit, and piercing with the 
eyes of calm criticism through all the froth and glitter of the 
surface, we perceive, far down beneath, a strong, powerful 
undertow. The deep purposes of the Spirit were being ac- 
complished through the wrath and the folly of man. The 
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horrible incubus of the Middle Ages had grown too heavy 
for endurance, and the free spirit of man had arisen in re- 
bellion. The battle began in Italy, and the seat of that 
Church which, from being an expression of the spiritual, had 
passed over into the secular, and thus become a reproduction 
of the formal universality of the Roman Empire ; making 
of itself a despotism only the more terrible that it enslaved, 
not merely the body, but the soul of man. 

The change in Italy was purely an intellectual one; no 
denial was made; the spiritual supremacy was simply 
ignored. This manner of solving the question lay partly 
in the character of the people, but still more in the circum- 
stance of their being near their foe. A thing is always 
shorn of the greater part of its terror when seen near at 
hand. ‘The Reformation was the first audible word. And 
it came naturally from that people to whom the inner life is 
the only true one. In Germany the revolt was truly spir- 
itual; in England, political; in France, both spiritual and 
political. Of all the nations of the West, France had been 
the most heavily weighted by the hand of power. It was 
she who had groaned longest and most heavily under the 
crushing load of Feudalism; and Monarchy, after its slow 
and unequal contest with Feudalism, no sooner felt itself 
firmly seated than it, too, laid the bitter weight of its 
oppression on her. It was fitting that she should give the 
final blow to authority. 

When those who govern find it necessary to remove some 
old, time-worn, unsafe monument, they send steady and 
sturdy workmen to do their bidding; they cause them to 
undermine the foundation, to place strong cables about the 
structure, to slowly and carefully make all needful prepara- 
tions. But when the closing stage is reached, some choice, 
bright spirit steps out of the crowd, and, daring all things, 
gives the final touch which brings the edifice to the ground. 
The old, crumbling structure of Medieval Catholicism was 
ready for its fall. The national temperament of the French, 
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goaded to madness by centuries of wrong, made them a 
fitting instrument. With one strong, united effort they 
dragged down the old rotten fabric, and the sound of the 
crash was heard in every land. The echoes reverberated, 
and are still reverberating, on every hand. The dust raised 
by that tremendous catastrophe is still blinding our eyes, or 
long ere this we should have discerned its mighty signifi- 
cance. 

The condition of France, and the prophecy of the swift- 
coming doom, is well told by D’Holbach, in his ‘* System of 
Nature’: ‘*The state of society is now a state of war of 
the sovereign against all, and of each of its members against 
the other. Man is bad, not because he was born bad, but 
because he is made so; the great and the powerful crush 
with impunity the needy and the unfortunate, and these in 
turn seek to repay all the ill that has been done to them. 
They openly or privily attack a native land that is a cruel 
step-mother to them; she gives all to some of her children, 
while others she strips of all. Sorely they punish her for 
her partiality ; they show her that the motives borrowed 
from another life are powerless against the passions and the 
bitter wrath engendered by a corrupt administration in the 
life here ; and that all the terror of the punishment of this 
world is impotent against necessity, against criminal habits, 
against a dangerous organization, that no education has ever 
been applied to correct.’’ 

And again: ** Nature says to man, Thou art free, and no 
power on earth can lawfully strip thee of thy right. Re- 
ligion [and by this he means the Catholic Church in France ] 
cries to him that he is a slave condemned by God to groan 
under the rod of God’s representatives. Nature bids man 
to love the country that gave him birth, to serve it with all 
loyalty, to bind his interest to hers against every hand that 
might be raised upon her. Religion commands him to obey 
without a murmur the tyrants that oppress his country, to 
take their part against her, to chain his fellow-citizens under 
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their lawless caprices. Yet if the sovereign be not devoted 
enough to his priests, religion instantly changes her tone ; 
she incites the subjects to rebellion, she makes resistance a 
duty, she cries aloud that we must obey God rather than 
men. If the nature of man were consulted on politics, 
which supernatural ideas have so shamefully depraved, it 
would contribute far more than all the religions in the world 
to make communities happy, powerful, and prosperous under 
reasonable authority. This nature would teach princes that 
they are men, and not gods ; that they are citizens, charged 
by other citizens with watching over the safety of all. In- 
stead of attributing to the Divine vengeance all the wars, 
the famines, the plagues that lay nations low, would it not 
have been more useful to show them that such calamities 
are due to their princes, who sacrifice the nations to their 
hideous delirium? Natural evils demand natural remedies. 
Ought not experience, therefore, long ago to have unde- 
ceived mortals as to those supernatural remedies, those ex- 
piations, prayers, sacrifices, fastings, processions, that all 
the peoples of the earth have so vainly opposed to the woes 
that overwhelmed them? Let us recognize the plain truth, 
then, that it is these supernatural ideas that have obscured 
morality, corrupted politics, hindered the advance of the 
sciences, and extinguished happiness and peace even in the 
very heart of man.’’ In these extracts lie the epitome of 
the times, — the accusation, the proof, the verdict, and the 
remedy. But we must not fail to remember that this was 
the perfected utterance. ‘*The System of Nature’’ was 
published in 1770. When Diderot was born, at Langres 
(1713), the protest was only an inarticulate cry, which 
waited for him and others like him to translate into words 
and deeds. 

Diderot’s family was of the working class, —a class that 
all his life he loved and sought to benefit. His father seems 
to have had a strain of the old Roman in him; a man of 
stanch probity, who was both beloved and revered within 
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his circle. His mother was a good and tender soul, pos- 
sessed of all womanly and housewifely virtues. Diderot’s 
early years passed without remarkable incidents. He was 
a bright, quick, loving, but none the less a somewhat har- 
assing youth. The Jesuits, whose pupil he was, early dis- 
covered his promising talents, and sought to draw him into 
their order; but not feeling a vocation, as we may readily 
believe, he declined. His father then offered him his choice 
between law and medicine. Diderot refused both, averring 
that he had no mind to spend his days doing other people’s 
business ; nor had he a turn for killing. The father, rather 
justly incensed, declared that until he came to terms and 
was ready to apply himself to some honest way of earning 
a livelihood, he should receive no more money from home. 
Diderot, nothing daunted, stood by his word, and refused to 
be either advocate or physician. 

How he lived for several years it is not easy to suy ; there 
are rumors of sermon and advertisement-writing, and teach- 
ing for small or no pay,—little else. He was still living at 
hazard, when, in 1743, he married Antoinette Champion. 
Diderot was ecstatically in love with his wife, — for a time. 
About two years after his marriage he formed a connection 
with a woman, Madame Vuisieux by name, which lasted 
until 1749. The affair was then broken off, and we may 
suppose there was a reconciliation with his wife. In 1754 
he became attached to Mlle. Voland, which attachment 
lasted during the lady’s life. 

So much for the man, Diderot. No great amount, and 
not well, alas! But who shall judge him? His vices were 
the vices of his time; and, except that we are inexorably 
prying and curious, of what moment is it to us now? 
‘* What the man thinks and feels, with the whole power of 
his thought and his feeling, that the man is himself.’’ In 
that wonderful dialogue, ‘* Rameau’s Nephew,”’ which has 
been called a satire of Palissot, a setting for the discussion 
of the comparative merits of the French and Italian schools 
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of music, and by half a score of other names, and which is 
really a scathing satire upon the times, Diderot himself dis- 
cusses this point : — 

I (Diderot). But listen to me, my good man. A 
society should not have bad laws; and if it had only 
good ones, it would never find itself persecuting a man 
of genius. I never said to you that genius was insep- 
arably bound up with wickedness, any more than wicked- 
ness is with genius. A fool is many atime far worse than 
a man of parts. Even supposing a man of genius to be 
usually of a harsh carriage, awkward, prickly, unbearable ; 
even if he be thoroughly bad, what conclusion do you draw? 

He (Rameau’s Nephew). That he ought to be drowned. 

I. Gently, good man. Now, I will not take your Uncle 
Rameau for an instance ; he is brutal, he has no humanity, 
he is a miser, he is a bad father, bad husband, bad uncle ; 
but it has never been settled that he is particularly clever, 
that he has advanced his art, or that there will be any talk 
of his works ten years hence. But Racine, now? He cer- 
tainly had genius, and did not pass for too good a man. 
And, Voltaire? 

He. Racine was only good for people who did not know 
him, and for a time when he had ceased to exist. 

I. Granted, but weigh the good and the bad. A thousand 
years from now he will draw tears; he will be the admi- 
ration of men in all the countries of the earth; he will 
inspire compassion, tenderness, pity. They will ask who 
he was, and to what land he belonged ; and France will be 
envied. He brought suffering on one or two people who 
are dead, and in whom we take hardly any interest; we 
have nothing to fear from his vices or his foibles. It would 
have been better, no doubt, that he should have received 
from nature the virtues of a good man, instead of the tal- 
ents of a great one. He is a tree which made a few other 
trees planted near him wither up, and which smothered 
the plants that grew at his feet; but he reared his heights 
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to the clouds, and his branches spread far; he lends his 
shadow to all who came, or come now, or ever shall come, 
to repose by his majestic trunk ; he brought forth fruits of 
exquisite savor, which are renewed again and again with- 
out ceasing. 

We might wish that Voltaire had the mildness of Duclos, 
the ingenuousness of the Abbé Trublet, the rectitude of the 
Abbé d’Olivet. But, as that cannot be, let us look at the 
thing on the side of it that is really interesting ; let us for- 
get for an instant the point we occupy in space and time, 
and let us extend our vision over centuries to come, and 
peoples yet unborn, and distant lands yet unvisited. Let us 
think of the good of our race ; if we are not generous enough 
for that, at least let us forgive nature for being wiser than 
ourselves. If you throw cold water on Greuze’s head, very 
likely you will extinguish his talent along with his vanity. ; 
If you make Voltaire less sensitive to criticism, he will lose 
the art that took him to the inmost depths of the soul of 
Merope, and will never stir a single emotion in you more. 

He. But if nature be as powerful as she is wise, why 
did she not make them as good as she made them great? 

I. Do you not see how such reasoning as that overturns 
the general order? Jf all were excellent here below, there 
would be nothing excellent. 

He. Youareright. The important point is, that you and 
I should be here; provided only that you and I are you and 
I, then let all beside go as it can. The best order of things, 
in my notion, is that in which I have a place, and a plague 
on the most perfect of worlds if I don’t belong to it. I 
would rather exist, and be a bad hand at reasoning, than 
not exist at all. 

I, There is nobody but thinks as you do; and whoever 
brings his indictment against the order of things, forgets 
that he is renouncing his own existence. 

He. That is true. 
I. So, let us accept things as they are; let us see how 
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much they cost us and how much they give us, and leave 
the whole as it is, for we do not know it well enough either 
to praise or blame it; and perhaps, after all, it is neither 
good nor ill, if it is necessary, as so many good folk sup- 
pose. 

Diderot is one of those men of whom we wonder, why 
was he considered so great? What proof has he left of that 
greatness? We search in vain through his writings for that 
eminence which we are led to expect. There are manifold 
suggestions, lurid flashes of genius, but a sustained effort 
scarcely ever. The true view of Diderot is not as a literary 
character, though he was a voluminous writer, but as a 
prophet, —a prophet of the new time. His power lay in 
his suggestiveness. He was great, rather through what he 
caused others to do than what he did himself. In this lies 
his claim to be considered a true historical character. 

To the artificial, mock classicism which had overgrown 
France, and been communicated by her to nearly the whole 
of continental Europe, he opposed his potent formula, 
‘* Watch nature; follow her simple and spontaneous lead- 
ing.’’ And the effect was to change the whole nature of 
literature, the drama, art. The effect was not so evident in 
his own country; the part of France then was to act. And 
the stormy billow of revolution, passing over her, left her 
stunned and helpless for a time. It was Germany who 
took up the word, and raised her glory to the skies. The 
greatest Germany has produced in literature, the drama, and 
art criticism—Goethe and Lessing—humbly and lovingly 
own their indebtedness to him. Since his day, the whole 
aspect of politics and morals has changed, by virtue of his 
reiterated assertion that ‘‘ human nature is good, the world 
a pleasant and desirable dwelling-place ; and sin, not man’s 
natural estate, but the outcome of bad education and bad 
institutions.’’ He gave the key-note to modern philosophy. 
His aphorism, ‘‘ The first step toward philosophy is incred- 
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ulity,’’ was a startling thought a hundred years ago; but 
who doubts it to-day ? 

One of Diderot’s most attractive sides was his ready help- 
fulness. No one ever came to him, asking for aught, and 
went away empty-handed. ‘* It is absolutely necessary for 
me to have some fragments of philosophy to strengthen my 
book,”’ says the Abbé Raynal. Diderot seizes his pen and 
writes for him a good quarter of the ‘* l’ Histoire Philoso- 
phique.’’ He interrupts himself once: ‘* Who will sign 
this?’’ ‘*I,’’ answers the Abbé. Andso always. ‘* My 
dear Didervt,’’ says Grimm, ‘‘ I must have some novelty to 
send to my German princes; I have positively no time to 
write any thing myself; I must go fora walk; I have an 
engagement.’’ Diderot at once seats himself at his desk. 
When the master returns the task is finished. The other 
immediately returns to the attack: ‘* The salon is opened, 
as you must have heard. I should like to speak of it tomy 
august readers ; it would add greatly to a correspondence 
which has paid me so well. But the trouble is, 1 know 
nothing whatever about art.’’ For three years — 1765 to 
1767, inclusive — Diderot wrote for Grimm an account of the 
salons; an account which still remains a model of its kind, 
and which has given to Diderot his best title to be called an 
author. (Génin.) 

There is a beautiful story told of Diderot which illustrates 
this trait, @ merveille. It has been told a hundred times, 
but it will bear telling as many more: A young man called 
upon him one day, and, presenting him a manuscript, desired 
him to read. He did so, and found that it was a satire upon 
himself and his writings. In some surprise, he asked his 
visitor why he brought it to him. The young man replied 
that he was starving, and hoped that Diderot would pay 
him not to print it. This was enough for Diderot. He 
advised the young man to take it to the brother of the Duke 
of Orleans, who hated him. ‘‘ Dedicate your satire to him ; 
get it bound with his arms on the cover; take it to him 
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some fine morning, and you will certainly get assistance from 
him.’’ The young man demurred; he did not understand 
how to write the dedication. ‘* Sit down,’’ said Diderot. 
‘¢] will write one for you.’’ The project succeeded to his 
satisfaction, and the author received a handsome sum of 
money. We have Diderot’s own testimony of the satisfac- 
tion that his generosity gave him: ‘* It is not they who rob 
me of my life,’’ he wrote, ‘‘it is I who give it to them. 
And what can I do better than accord a portion of it to him 
who esteems me enough to solicit such a gift? I shall get 
no praise for it, ’tis true, either now while I am here, nor 
when I shall exist no longer; but I shall esteem myself for 
it, and people will love me all the better for it. I have 
never regretted the time that I have given to others; I can 
scarcely say as much for the time that I have used for my- 
self.”’ 

Diderot commenced his literary life by translation. The 
rendering, from the English, of Stanyan’s ‘‘ History of 
Greece ’’ was the first effort. Shaftesbury’s ‘‘ Inquiry Con- 
cerning Virtue and Merit’’ appeared shortly afterwards. 
The year following, as Carlyle tells us, ‘* Denis emerged 
from the intermediate hades of translatorship into the 
heaven of perfected authorship.’ His first original work, 
«* Philosophical Thoughts,’’ was burned by order of Parlia- 
ment, July 7, 1746. No author of that time ever desired a 
better advertisement than this same solemn legal burning 
almost certainly gave his book. The ‘* Philosophical 
Thoughts ’’ were translated into German and Italian imme- 
diately, reprinted in France, and circulated everywhere. 

The popularity of this book was one of the most signifi- 
cant signs of the times. A man can never pass beyond his 
age; he has reached the utmost pinnacle of destiny if he is 
able to live up to and be an expression of it. Scepticism 
was in the air, and no man escaped it. Diderot was too 
earnest a soul to have denied the existence of God. His 
scepticism was a scepticism of revealed religion as repre- 
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sented by the Catholic Church in France; his faith was a 
large and earnest Pantheism. He believed, like Emerson, 
that ** the true doctrine of omnipotence is, that God reap- 
pears, with all His parts, in every moss and cobweb.’’ Let 
us never forget that to Diderot we owe the watchword of 
tolerance for all ages, ‘* Zlargissez Dieu’’ — Set God free! 

About forty years ago, Carlyle wrote upon Diderot an 
article,— a masterpiece in its line,— in which he handled with 
the rough tools of his humerous sarcasm the poor ‘* philoso- 
phe’’ and ** man of letters,’’ and gave the full weight of his 
scorn and denunciation to the ‘* unbeliever’’ —an_ unbe- 
liever, too, in the same sense in which Carlyle is himself an 
unbeliever, if he had but recognized it. Yet even he says of 
him, in that same essay: ‘‘A frank, ever-hoping, social char- 
acter; a mind full of knowledge, full of fervor, of great 
compass, of great depth, ever on the alert, and in its practical, 
realized shape, of a universality which brings it into kindred 
with the highest order of minds. On all forms of this won- 
drous creation he can look with loving wonder ; whatsoever 
thing stands there, has some brotherhood with him, some 
beauty and meaning for him; nor is the faculty to interpret 

yanting.’’ And for this, and more in the same strain, we 
who love the bright, beautiful, helpful soul which we see 
under the fantastic exterior life of the man Diderot, can for- 
give the merciless ridicule that laid bare that life. 

It was written forty years ago. Perhaps, if Carlyle 
would give us his thought now, we should have nothing 
of which to complain, for has he not himself said: ** In 
some future century it may be found that Denis Diderot, 
acting and professing, in wholeness and with full con- 
viction, what the immense multitude act in halfness and 
without conviction, has, though by strange, inverse methods, 
forwarded the result.’’ 

The ‘* Philosophical Thoughts ’’ were the first plunge ; 
after followed, in quick succession, philosophical treatises, 
tales, plays, art-criticisms, — specially on painting and the 
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drama, — and, during the time, the Encyclopedia. Though 
in itself a work of little real value, the Encyclopedia was 
of immense historical importance; it rallied the friends 
of the new philosophy, gave them an aim and common 
interest, a name and a chief. When the task of translating 
the English Encyclopedia (Chambers) was offered Diderot 
by Le Breton, his quick eye at once discerned the advantage 
that its form would afford for the drawing together of all 
the new forces of thought. At one stroke, by giving them 
himself as a chief, and supplying them with an organ, he 
crystallized the French literary society. The doom of Abso- 
lutism was sealed. During the thirty years that he worked 
on 1’ Encyclopédie, Diderot never knew a single day of 
repose or security. He alone, probably, of the century, 
had received from nature a temper sufficiently energetic 
and resistant to carry gloriously to its termination this 
heavy task. Had Diderot done nothing beside, the celeb- 
rity of his name would have been justified. (Genin. ) 

It is almost impossible to speak in a connected way 
of the literary efforts of Diderot. Perhaps no man, in any 
time, possessed less of an author’s vanity. Most of his 
works were written for a special object, with a special end ; 
that end accomplished or set aside, the article forgotten. 
In this phase, Diderot is the undoubted prototype of the 
modern journalist. Many of his best works were written 
for private circulation, and were found in manuscript years 
after his death. The adventures of ‘* Rameau’s Nephew,”’ 
from which we have quoted above, will give a fair idea 
of the manner in which many, even the most notable, have 
been preserved. In the year 1804, when Goethe and Schil- 
ler were engaged in editing the ‘*Horen,’’ the latter sent to 
Goethe a manuscript, from the French of Diderot, requesting 
him to translate it intoGerman. Goethe had long cherished 
a great regard for Diderot, and undertook the task with 
alacrity. ‘* People can see, I hope, that I threw my whole 
soul into it. I have executed the translation, not merely 
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with readiness, but even with passion.’’ Goethe never 
knew from whence the manuscript came, nor, — us Schiller 
died shortly after he had returned it, — whither it went. In 
1818, the first edition of Diderot’s works appeared, but 
without the dialogue, its place being filled by an analysis of 
Goethe’s translation. In 1821, a retranslation into French, 
from Goethe, appeared. The fraud was not discovered until 
1823, when Briére included in his edition a reprint from 
a genuine original, which he had obtained from Madame 
de Vandreul, Diderot’s daughter. 

The tales of Diderot are all marred by the revolting 
obscenity of the times. The most celebrated are ‘Jacques 
le Fataliste’’ and ‘*La Religieuse,’’ —the former a series 
of romances strung together upon a conversation carried on 
between Jacques, his master, and the hostess of aninn. It 
is amazing to us, at this day, how Goethe could say of this 
work: ‘*There is going about here a manuscript of 
Diderot’s, called Jacques le Fataliste et son Maitre, and it 
is really first-rate, — a very fine and exquisite meal, prepared 
and dished up with great skill, as if for the palate of some 
singular idol. I set myself in the place of this Bel, and, in 
six uninterrupted hours, swallowed all the courses in the 
order and according to the intentions of this excellent cook 
and mditre d ’hétel.’’ 

The solution probably lies in the fact that this was one 
of the earliest efforts of the century to make common life 
and ordinary people the subjects of romance. The plays 
of Diderot had the same tendency, and though none of 
them are played now, — indeed, few of them passed their 
second representation, even in his own time, — they gave the 
impetus to the wave that passed over into Germany. The 
wise, firm spirits of the German illuminati wrought out the 
plan for which Diderot furnished the type. 

Nothing was more characteristic of the eighteenth cen- 
tury than its hatred for monasticism. Life was too vivid, 
too full, too rich, for men to have any sympathy for ascet- 
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icism, even if the enormous abuses of the religious life had 
not become so patent. La Religieuse is a frightful picture 
of the life of women in convents, and the disorders into 
which they are thrown. It is eloquent, natural, terrible, 
and true. It is written in a connected style, and with a 
sustained vehemence which carries the reader along in spite 
of himself. The feeling is not a pleasant one ; we recoil at 
almost every sentence, yet an unseen force goads us on. 

‘* The highest influence of mind is to call out mind.’’ 
If any man ever had this master faculty in its full com- 
pleteness, then that man was Diderot. We have given a 
glimpse, faint and wavering, of part of the mighty round 
he traversed ; the chief thing there still remains to tell is 
the foundation he laid for art-criticism. He may almost be 
said to have invented esthetics. The ‘* Essay on Painting ”’ 
and the ‘*Salons’’ contain most of what he has written on 
this subject. The ‘* Essay’’ was translated into German, 
with critical notes, by Goethe, who wrote to Schiller con- 
cerning it: ** Diderot’s Essay is a magnificent work, and it 
speaks even more usefully to the poet than to the painter ; 
though for the painter, too, it is a torch of powerful illumi- 
nation.”’ 

In his letter on ‘* Deaf Mutes,’’ Diderot discusses the 
question, ‘* Why should a situation that is admirable in a 
poem become ridiculous in a painting?’’ in which he takes 
substantially the same position, and lays down the same 
limits for the two arts, that Lessing afterwards elaborated 
in his ** Laocoén.’’ It is curious to compare the following 
with what Lessing says on much the same subject: ‘* True 
taste fastens on one or two characteristics, and leaves the 
rest to imagination. °*Tis when Armida advances with 
noble mien in the midst of the ranks of the army of God- 
frey, and when the generals begin to look at one another 
with jealous eyes, that Armida is beautiful to us. It is 
when Helen passes before the old men of Troy, and they 
all cry out, — it is then that Helen is beautiful. And it is 
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when Ariosto describes Alcina, from the crown of her head 
to the soles of her feet, that, notwithstanding the grace, the 
facility, the soft elegance of his verse, Alcina is not beau- 
tiful. He shows me every thing; he leaves me nothing to 
do; he makes me weary and impatient. If a figure walk, 
describe to me its carriage and its lightness ; I will under- 
take the rest. If it is stooping, speak to me only of arms 
and shoulders ; I will take all else on myself. If you do 
more, you confuse the kinds of work; you cease to be a 
poet, and become a painter or sculptor. One single trait, a 
great trait; leave the rest to my imagination. That is true 
taste, great taste.”’ 

His ‘‘Salons’’ are the one literary effort of his life of 
which we can speak in unqualified praise. They were 
thrown off hastily, to please Grimm and to fill his feuilleton ; 
but they were, and still remain, among the most delightful 
art-criticisms ever written. We may regret, with so many 
others, that the pictures he criticised were not in themselves 
more valuable works of art,—that he had not found a 
worthy tusk in extolling Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian, 
and other masters. But, missing so high a joy, we may be 
content with the smaller happiness at our hands. Our 
regret, too, may be tempered by the thought that possibly 
the subjects which he criticised suited better the man, who 
all his life labored truly and hardily, if not always wisely, 
to raise common life to a participation in high ideals. 

During the eighteenth century there was an immense 
movement in natural science. Diderot, in his wide, many- 
sided life, took a stirring interest in all that concerned the 
subject. He left, too, in his ‘* Thoughts on the Interpreta- 
tion of Nature,’’ a prophetic word for the future relation of 
science and philosophy, —a word which we now believe to be 
the true one: ‘* The absolute independence of a single fact 
is incompatible with the idea of an Al/; and, without the 
idea of a Whole, there can be no Philosophy.”’ 

The last work he set himself to do was to write a life of 
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Seneca, to be appended to a translation of his (Seneca’s) 
works, by Naigeon. Thus this man, who was so good a 
friend, so faithful a benefactor, closed his life with the per- 
formance of a friendly office. 

Shortly before his death, the priest of his parish, who had 
known him long and well, intimated to him that a slight re- 
traction of his previous works would have a good effect upon 
the world. ‘+I dare say it would, monsieur le curé, but con- 
fess that I should be acting an impudent lie.’’ On the 30th 
of July, 1784, the endcame. ‘* The dust that was once his 
Body went to mingle with the common earth, in the Church 
of Saint Roch ; his Life, the wondrous, manifold Force that 
was in him, —that was He, — returned to Eternity, and zs 
there, and continues there !’’ Peace be with Diderot. 

GERTRUDE GARRIGUES. 


THE INTELLECTUALITY OF MUSIC. 


In recent numbers of the Adlantic Monthly, Richard Grant 
White discusses the nature and meaning of music. His 
papers are exceedingly suggestive, and his advocacy of the 
non-intellectual character of music leads to earnest thought. 

I presume most any young man gifted with varied powers, 
by which he might be enabled to select a special sphere of 
mental labor as a life-work, would be likely to eschew music 
if he were solicitous of leaving work behind him which 
would be sure to bear the stamp of so-called intellectuality. 
I use the term so-called, because it is by no means clear as 
to what constitutes the intellectual and what does not; 
and herein is the essentially provocative feature of Mr. 
White’s papers. 

When the intellectual is spoken of, we associate the under- 
stunding, and especially the logic of the understanding, 
with the term. If one displays powerful logic in reason- 
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ing, we set him down at once as a man of strong intellect. 
In proportion as we perceive one lacks in such logic, so we 
hesitate to pronounce on his intellectual power. 

So with human avocations. A calling which demands 
strict use of logic, as with philosophy or jurisprudence, is 
stamped without hesitation as absolutely intellectual. The 
common expression, as applied to a master of either of 
these departments, is, ‘‘ He is a man of mind.’’ But in 
proportion as the element of logic is unessential, so is the 
designation of intellectuality applied with less emphasis 
and assurance. 

One may apply the term genius to a man, but in such a 
manner as not necessarily to imply a strong intellect. A 
person will say of one, ‘‘ He is a genius, but —,’’ and 
finish by tapping his forehead with his finger. He means 
by this that he of whom he speaks is unusually bright or 
able in certain directions, but he lacks in logical consistency 
of the understanding. Logic is Thomas’s thumb dealing 
with things tangible to the common sight. The under- 
standing is of the same nature, receiving it in contradis- 
tinction to reason. The more tangible and easily understood 
affairs of the world appertain rather to the understanding, 
with logic as its leading faculty, than to the reason. With 
the tendency of mediocrity it is apt to indulge in self- 
admiration. Philosophy, being generally captured by the 
understanding, is made by said understanding, including its 
logic, to pronounce it (the understanding aforesaid) the 
intellect, par excellence, of man. Especially is this the im- 
pression it conveys to the world at large. Hence, a young 
man of versatility, ambitious of accomplishing some thing 
in the ‘* intellectual world,’’ is apt to select a department 
of mental labor that gives such exercise of logic, the reason- 
ing powers generally, including the ordinary analysis, and 
all that appertains to the understanding, as is apparent to 
the ordinary understanding of his fellow-men. 

I use the term understanding in contradistinction to the 
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term reason, as enunciated by Kant, and discussed in modern 
philosophy, and it is evident that they are made justly dis- 
tinct. Brutes are, without doubt, gifted with understand- 
ing. Innumerable anecdotes sufficiently establish this. But 
whether they possess reason or not, in a metaphysical sense, 
is another question. As yet, I have seen no evidence of it. 

I do not propose to go into any critical disquisition on 
the subject of the reason and understanding, but merely 
have to say on the point that the evidence indicates two 
distinct factors of the mind. By the one, law, and all that 
appertains to the perception of law, is seen and evolved ; 
the other is concerned with rules, and all appertaining to 
rules. The one has to do with the works of God in their 
essence: the other with the multifarious forms developed 
by study of these works. One taking cognizance of law; 
the other, of rules evolved from law; genius by the one,— 
by the other, talent. 

As respects a man’s life-work, what are regarded as 
‘‘jmpulses of the soul’’ are quite as reliable as the formal 
examination and conclusion of the understanding. These 
so-called impulses of the soul are the utterances of the 
deeper and more comprehensive intellect. Coming from 
perception of law, they are in more perfect harmony with 
the vital energies of the mind. If the man obeys them, 
and works under their direction with faith, the close of life 
finds him more satisfied with himself, his labors, and the 
world, than as if he had followed the dictates of certain 
theories of the understanding, 
practical and useful. One stands in relation to the other 
somewhat as the first perception of character often stands, 
where one has the gift of such perception, as compared to 
the understanding of the character after modifying theories 
have supervened. 

Now, there be young men who are actuated by lofty 
motives, whereby they yearn to do great work for their fel- 
low-men. They are gifted with fine intellects, and realizing 
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that intellectual labor is (in conjunction with the moral, of 
course) the most lasting, they look about them for a proper 
field for this labor. They are powerfully impelled by soul, 
spirit, and the deeper mind toward music; but, like Mr. 
White, they doubt its intellectual character, and decide to 
use such musical abilities as they may have for pastime and 
recreation. As Mr. White has been pleased to reveal some- 
what of his own personal experience in connection with this 
subject, I make bold to express here a suspicion that his 
own mind has not escaped the torments of conflicting doubts 
in the matter. 

Supposing it were so, and he should come to me and con- 
sult about it, I would first of all take him to a gallery, on 
whose walls were hung the portraits of the great men of all 
ages. I would show him the heads of the great composers, 
and compare them with other heads of eminent philoso- 
phers, jurists, literary authors, and the like. ‘*Do you not 
see,’’ I would say, ‘‘in those grand visages of Palestrina, 
Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
and their exalted fellows, a sign, with the index finger point- 
ing inwards to a powerful intellect, powerfully exercised? 
Where in this gallery a more potent head than Sebastian 
Bach’s? Is that the face of a man engaged in producing 
works of non-intellectual character? Was his life devoted 
to labors that have no intellectual significance?’’ I would 
then call his perplexed gaze, as he stood confronted by the 
sternly penetrating look of the famous chapel-master, to 
the massive head of Beethoven. ‘* This man,’’ 1 would 
again say to him, ‘* was absorbed in musical themes. Mind, 
heart, soul, body, was given up to them. If they possess 
no intellectual character or significance, he gave himself up 
to that which the intellect abhors as nature abhors a vacuum. 
Has he the aspect of an idiot?’ And so with Handel and 
the rest. 

What could be said? Only one thing,—that there was 
in the aspect of these men a far-reaching intellectual power, 
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a fervor of soul, a sublime consecration to the altar of the 
higher, deeper, and more expansive intellect of man, that 
bears testimony to his kinship with the angels. Not even 
does the head of Francis Bacon, of John Milton, of Goethe, 
remove humanity farther away, if so far, from the intelli- 
gent brute, through the evidence rendered by the human 
countenance, as expressing the presence and exercise of 
exalted human intellect. 

In the presence of these grand and mind-inspiring heads 
I would assure him that nature wastes not its resources, nor 
moves in perverted ways. If she gives to a man a vast 
normal intellect, and profoundly and thoroughly inspires 
that intellect with an impulse to do a given work, the im- 
pulse must be intellectual, the work must be intellectual, 
and the influence of that work must be intellectual. If it 
were otherwise, Nature would stand before the universal 
court of equity under the allegation of fraud, and be sent 
from it under perpetual injunction. And the principle that 
applies to a great intellect applies to an ordinary one, only 
in the former it is more readily perceived. 

What is intellect, what is thought, and what the relative 
value of various forms of expressions of thought, are ques- 
tions which man, as man, may never solve. How does the 
capacity for thought develop in the infant mind? How far 
is the celebrated qualification of Leibnitz, ‘* Wisi ipse intel- 
lectus,’’ of the old axiom of the sensualists, ‘* Nihil est 
intellectu, quod non fuerit prius in sensu,’’ to be extended 
in point of fact? What is thought, and what are ideas? 
Are they things external, transmuted through or reflected 
from a blank intellect, akin to the reflection theory of color, 
of Brewster ; or are they things external, uniting in recipro- 
cal action with innate conceptions, similar to the undulatory 
theory of color, of Euler? Who knows? There have been 
ages of battle over this point, but who is the victor, in the 
eye of exact knowledge? The great champions of old 
fought with tremendous strength, — Plato with his trenchant 
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battle-uxe of Ideas, and Aristotle with his formidable battle- 
axe of Causes, — and the fight has continued to this day, 
under the various banners of Sensationalism, Nominalism, 
Realism, Transcendentalism, Positivism, and the rest, and 
will continue through the ages that lie far beyond the dust- 
hidden horizon of any future we can conceive. Like the 
gods over the bloody plains of Troy, Synthesis urges on its 
warriors to anticipated victory, and Analysis strengthens 
the arms of the opposing heroes to turn the tide. In the 
meantime man expresses himself, first through his genius, 
and then by his talent, pouring out thought in all its phases, 
far more satisfied with this expression than with the results 
of his investigations after the source, the psychological 
nature and methods of governing this same expression. 

In view of the question, how far music has to do with 
emotion, and how far with so-called intellectual thought, it 
were a pertinent question to ask what the ultimate end of 
thought is. In other words, what does it amount to? How 
much of it is there that merges not into emotion? Newton 
is a grand type of intellectuality. The grandest work of 
his intellect was the discovery and solution of the problem 
of the law that holds the universe together. What is the 
distinctive value of this work? Iasked a man known in 
the thinking world as of unusual intellectual acumen and 
power, what was the exact good it did him or me. He 
answered, ‘‘ It is of decided benefit to me.’’ ‘* How?’’ I 
’* In other words, it excites 
in him emotion. Run the results of any line of intellectual 
effort to the ultimate, and do we find essentially any thing 
but emotion? The highest object of thought is to improve 
man’s condition as a sentiate creature. From the sublimest 
problems of astronomy to the most practical calculations in 
mechanics, the ultimate result is man’s condition as an emo- 
tional being. It is surprising to contemplate the actual 
amount of essence yielded by a given great life devoted to 
intellectual labor. 


asked. ‘‘ It gives me pleasure. 
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The greatest thinkers —as Lessing, Malebranche, and 
Jean Paul Richter—declare it to be far preferable to seek 
the truth than to knowit. This means that they prefer the 
emotion of seeking to the fact of knowing. From the 
cradle to the grave, man gazes about on Nature, grasps and 
analyzes what he sees, and thus acquires his intellectual 
knowledge. It matters not whether or no the intellect 
possesses innate ideas ; no such knowledge can be acquired 
or developed except through observation of Nature, — mean- 
ing by the term all things, physical or mental, manifested to 
the senses, whether it be the outer or the inner sense.! 

As I watch the development of intelligence, and the 
manifestation of it in the infant mind, the act or conscious- 
ness of seeing (and so with the action of the other senses) 
appears, if not identical with, at least inseparable from, the 
act of comparison and analysis. Comprehension of what is 
seen is a result of relative certainty. The secrets of Nature 
are infinite, and only an infinite mind can comprehend 
them.? But through synthesis (which is but seeing) and 
analysis, the finite mind gropes its slow and devious way into 
partial comprehension of these secrets, occasionally bringing 
to the light some conclusion, as the ant runs from its hole 
with its grain of sand, and adding it with pride to the accu- 
mulation of human knowledge, which, as compared to the 
facts and truths that surround us, is as the ant’s tiny load 
to the universe. 

It seems a pity that the intellect could not avail itself of 
some mental microscope that would enable it to peer into the 
minute operations of the mind, as the scientist can look into 
the operations of physical nature. It would not surprise, 
though it might amaze me, to see through such an instru- 


1 Even subjective examination involves objective observation viewed abso- 
lutely. 

2 We must discriminate between the finite nature of the human mind, in 
view of its capacity to master all truth, in comparison to the Infinite mind, and 
its infinite character as a part of God’s infinite nature, and as an object of its 
own investigations. 
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ment the operation of analysis, in connection with the 
action of the senses, speeding to and fro with a rapidity cor- 
responding, for instance, with the middle violet ray, which in 
time of vibration corresponds to six hundred and ninety-nine 
millions of millions of pulsations of the ether, or the retina, 
per second ; and to see, furthermore, down to the point 
where synthesis and analysis merge. Should we here behold 
Genius asserting itself us the normal representative of the 
mind, the complete seeing and analyzing faculty, in which 
synthesis and analysis are interchangeable,—the true 
spokesman and only complete exponent of intellectuality ? 
And as we recede toward the surface, do we see the 
function of Genius smothered by fictitious emulation, 
‘cram,’ parroty memorizing, superstitious reverence for 
rules established by the understanding, and talent pushing 
itself up in its place? 

But, such reveries aside, where is the point when these 
observations and analyses of nature become intellectual, in 
contradistinction to the non-intellectual? The geologist 
observes and analyzes, — the farmer observes and analyzes. 
One forms the result of his observations into a theory, and 
so with the other. Does the test consist in the fact that the 
former devotes his study merely to theory, while the study 
of the latter is inseparable from the practical purposes and 
manual labor of agriculture, — the ultimate of the one (to- 
gether with the consequent emotion) being the abstract 
meaning; of the other, the practical use? If so, music 
has a powerful claim. 

Is intellectual thought any thing more than the effort of 
the mind (granting innate ideas assist ) to compare what it 
sees, and get at the common meaning or expression, ever 
compelled to revert to what it sees to prove its conclusions ? 
Much vaunted logic is but an engine on the track; if the 
switch is wrong, the best engine in the world will go wrong. 
It is a servant of the mind, going whithersoever the mind 
wills, — if east, it goeth east ; if west, it goeth west. 
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Without the motive, all is but a riddle. Agassiz solves 
the riddle of fossils; the sot solves the riddle propounded 
over his glass of beer. The operation of the intellect is the 
same. One is actuated by a lofty desire to ascertain and 
teach to his fellow-men the secrets of creation, —the other 
wants to show off his powers by a quick solution. Here 
lies the difference. If an Agassiz were actuated by a desire 
for fame, the difference would be immaterial. In reference 
to this last proposition, the sot, even if he were only actuated 
by a simple desire to solve the riddle for the sake of doing 
so, would have the advantage. 

The vearning to express oneself, with a correlative desire 
to benefit one’s fellow-men, involves the highest test of in- 
tellectuality. In the motive lies all value and consistency 
of intellectual thought. Ratiocination without purpose is 
nothing. Logical argument is evidence of finiteness. It is 
the instrument of comparative blindness, — the hand 
stretched out in the darkness to feel the way along because 
we cannot see, or to convince us that the little way we 
perchance may see is right. And methinks the Almighty 
God can but smile with gentle compassion on the tiny 
abstract world built by man on this poor little globe, out 


9? 


of the ** absolute,’’ the ** infinite,”’ the ‘* unconditioned,’’ 
and such like materials, and kept rolling hither and thither 
between the Schellings, the Hamiltons, and Gioberts of 
modern philosophy. 

It hath been well said that ‘* modern philosophy begins 
with doubt, —doubt so complete that nothing remains certain 
but the doubt itself, or the energy of conscious thought.’’ 

In the midst of all this comes the voice of one who sees 
with a vision which impending death and the powers of hell 
avail not to disturb. Martin Luther said: **I am _ not 
ashamed to acknowledge that, next to divinity, there is no 
study which I prize so highly as that of music.’’ Music 
was a part of Luther’s very being, and he composed chorals 
stately as his own lofty character. With his clear sight he 
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perceived that music was of a positive and certain nature, 
that nourished the soul, strengthened the heart, and en- 
larged the mind. It is such as he, and Confucius, and 
Plato, that understood the intellectuality of this divine art, 
and its unbounded influence on the intellectual and moral 
developments and labors of man. It requires no great 
exertion of the imagination to see a smile on their counte- 
nances (not by any means made less intellectual in their 
expression through devotion to music) as they, perchance, 
listen to the allegation that it has no intellectual significance, 
und is calculated to affect men physically rather than men- 
tally. 

Mr. White cites the case of the second violin, who winced, 
and drew his breath through his teeth, in the andante in F of 
Mozart’s quartette in C, at a peculiar point of the harmony, 
as evidence of the physical nature of music; and instances 
others where a discord is unexpectedly heard, caused by 
only a slight deviation. As well declare vivid flashes of 
oratory, brilliant strokes of wit, impressive description, bad 
grammar and pronunciation physical in their nature, for 
their effect is often manifested in a manner similar to that 
cited by Mr. White. Action on the mind through the 
senses, ind reaction on the physical through the mind, must 
not be confounded with those things that are by their nature 
physical. I have known one to stand gazing into the 
heavens at night, while the moon sailed through the clouds, 
now hiding itself for a moment, and now bursting forth in 
glorious radiance against the dark and infinite blue beyond, 
and breathe much as the second violinist did, while his 
clenched hands and expanding chest told of the tremendous 
effect of this grand nocturnal scenery. Is all this evidence 
of a merely physical relation? Suppose we could have seen 
Newton at the instant his corrected calculations confirmed 
his grand and long-matured theory of gravitation, should 
we not have beheld strong physical signs of mental agita- 
tion? The sublime Beethoven, swinging his arms aloft, 
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while the winds blew his shaggy locks about his Jove-like 
head, as Nature almost hurled its profoundest secrets into 
his soul, — was this evidence of the non-intellectuality of his 
mental perturbations, and that the nature of the passage of 
thought from the infinite to his travailing soul was merely 
physical ? 

It is true that music is calculated to affect the mind more 
acutely than most any other form of intellectual manifesta- 
tion, and therefore more readily induce physical demonstra- 
tion. Oratory may also claim its own in this respect ; and 
so with any intellectual manifestation of a kindred nature, 
which causes strong and intense emotion. The peculiar man- 
ner of expression on the part of the second violin referred to, 
may be readily comprehended when one considers his situa- 
tion. He was one of a quartette, playing an instrument re- 
markably calculated to arouse the nervous organization, and 
engaged on a part which singularly engrosses the attention, 
on account of its position in the general harmony, and yet 
permitting the fullest and keenest enjoyment of the effect 
produced by the other instruments. The conditions of re- 
ceptivity are more marked than in the first violin, who has 
more positive business in hand, and finds a more ready out- 
let for intense feeling, through bow and fingers, than is 
allowed the second. As a violinist, with both arms and 
hands engaged, and his chin pressed upon his instrument, 
what more natural expression of intense feeling than the 
one described ? 

A good example of the difference between the effect of 
music, as music, and a physical effect produced directly 
through certain nervous organizations, may be found in 
Johannes Strauss, as he directed the great orchestra at the 
Gilmore Jubilee of 1872. His influence over the orchestra 
was very marked ; but any physical effect on the audience in 
this respect was in consequence of its effect on the mind 
through the sense of hearing, enhanced, perhaps, by his im- 
pressive action in conducting, through the sense of sight. On 
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the other hand, the effect produced on sensitive organizations 
by the grand, magnetic air with which he would lead and 
direct — now by masterly strokes on his own violin, as he 
turned to the audience to play, and then by majestic sweeps of 
his bow, while he turned to the orchestra and marked the time 
as with a baton — was electric and overpowering. As soon 
as he had fairly wrought the spell, and violins, and flutes, and 
oboes, and clarionets, and all the rest of the vast orchestra 
were following every movement, almost every turn of his 
head, with its dark, massy, hood-like hair, almost every 
glance of his dark, gleaming eye, combined with the elec- 
trie action of his bow, would move lady members of the 
‘* Bouquet,’’ behind me, as if affected by a battery. A turn 
of his head would bring out an **Ob! oh!” at a glance 
of the eye, **Oh, the splendid! the darling!’’ and on a 
general movement of head, eyes, and bow, these irrepres- 
sible ladies seemed to threaten a flight from their seats to 
embrace him. And all the while the thousands on thou- 
sands within the walls of the immense Coliseum sat spell- 
bound, as if listening to a grand flood of oratory, or wit- 
nessing some lofty scene of a great drama. 

The intellectual and emotional nature was affected by the 
music ; the emotional and physical organization by the pres- 
ence and action of the conductor. 

To declare music non-intellectual, because the mind can- 
not fathom it, is like declaring no worlds exist beyond the 
ken of the telescope. To undertake its explanation by 
coming to the physical surface leads in the wrong direction. 
It must be sought for by delving deeper into the soul. 

The assertion that lovers of music are to be found among 
the most sordid, selfish, and cruel is to assert that which is 
common to all intelligent branches. Intense love for liter- 
ature and the fine arts has been but too frequently accom- 
panied by the most abominable vices in all ages. Love of 
God seems to be the only love that casteth out vice. 

In discussing the power of music to awaken reminis- 
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cences, one must discriminate between the mere fact of re- 
valling the reminiscence and the nature of the influence by 
which it is awakened. There is nothing more pleasing to 
me in its way than the musical sound of a circular saw, heard 
a little distance off, for it invariably recalls pleasant scenes 
of my childhood; but the operation on my mind is very 
different from that produced by the harmonies of a master’s 
symphony. In the latter instance, reminiscence is attended 
by a present elevation of the soul, with aspirations for high 
and noble effort corresponding to the lofty inspiration and 
motive of the great mind that composed it. And there 
often arises an emotion as if caused by infinite reminiscence 
of a past eternity of being. 

Mr. White is inclined to ascribe the present appreciation 
of the more complex and grander forms of music to devel- 
opment of physical organization, expressing the opinion that 
if Shakespeare were to be ‘* brought back to earth, in all the 
fulness of his marvellous powers and the quick intensity of 
his poetic feeling, he not only would not admire, but could 
not be taught to apprehend a Beethoven symphony.’’ This 
might or might not be. It would depend, however, on the 
development of his musical understanding and taste. The 
marvellous Goethe, whose ear for the music of his native 
tongue was remarkably developed, was contemporary with 
Beethoven, yet the musically physical development of the 
race did not prevent him from pronouncing Beethoven a 
musical barbarian. 

The rejection of the C-minor symphony by the London 
Philharmonic Society was but a repetition of the experience 
of powerful, original genius in all departments of intellec- 
tual effort. The advance-guard have to be battered to pieces 
before the general army can be got at. In other words, the 
established leaders of the intellectual world are but too 
often the worst «nd stupidest impediments to the advance of 
great and radically new ideas. 

Mr. White illustrates his argument by his own experience, 
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stating that he grew up to be twenty years of age before 
hearing » symphony, and then the first he heard was the 
C minor, which gave him unspeakable delight. If he were 
to trace back his life, noting each and every musical experi- 
ence and impression from childhood, he would find the re- 
sulting mental conditions under which he first listened to that 
symphony very different from what they would have been 
had he fallen asleep, only to awake at the moment the strings 
and the clarionets open in a unison that might awaken the 
dead. 

It is true that there be men of high intellectual ability and 
culture who have no faculty for the enjoyment or the per- 
ception of music,— or, at least, no active or developed 
faculty. I read the statement a few years ago made by a 
teacher of music in our public schools, to the effect that 
formerly, when musical tuition was postponed to the age of 
ten or twelve yeurs, several were found with what was con- 
sidered a natural defect of ear or organization, similar to the 
instances cited by Mr. White; but on afterwards beginning 
at a much earlier age, — say four or five, — no such case ap- 
peared. The combined experience of many teachers would 
be the only complete evidence ; but in the absence of a re- 
port of such experience, we must conclude, in the light of 
the report I have mentioned, that nature has not intervened 
such an absolute barrier as is generally supposed. Aside 
from this, however, it is evident that if, perchance, a man 
is by nature lacking in the perception of musical sounds 
and forms, he lacks in an essential element of the intellect, 
as with him who is deficient in appreciation of poetry, the 
fine arts, etc. Because one is possessed of strong mental 
parts, it by no means follows that what he doesn’t possess 
is not worth possessing, — or, in other words, is not of intel- 
lectual character. Music, like mathematics, partakes of the 
absolute, and like mathematics, also, it sternly demands, as 
a science, the firm and unwavering adherence to the intel- 
lectual laws governing it. To say that that which requires 
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intellect in the production does not necessarily require intel- 
lect in its comprehension, is to contradict nature. The 
brute may stare at an inanimate machine, even, but he can- 
not comprehend it. 

Of all things intellectual, music would appear to be a 
manifestation of the divinity within us. It comes not by 
' imitation of external nature, but seems rather the peculiar 

offspring of the wedded laws of objective nature and sub- 
jective mind. 

As for the performer or interpreter of musical com- 
positions, their office is peculiar. Their business is, in 
the main, to render the composer as the actor does the 
dramatist. While he attends faithfully to the notes of 
his composer, he throws his own heart, soul, and mind into 
the interpretation, giving us now a Liszt, and nowa Ruben- 
> stein; now a Paganini, and now a Wilhelmj. If any doubt 
the intellectual requirements involved in these interpreta- 
tions, let them dissect the mentality of these performances, 
and see. 

The intellectual conditions, as respects the audience, are 
the same that govern the audience of an orator or of an 
actor, or the spectators of an exhibition, however intel- 
lectual. The enjoyment of the individual members of the 
audience, or the individual spectators, will be more or less 
intellectual according to their intellectual tendencies. 

I have spoken of philosophy and its vanity. Concerning 
the so-called learned professions, let not the young man be 
deceived. Ina large part, of the real practice in them I speak 
in all sincerity when I say that there is more opportunity 
for a man gathering seaweed for a living to cultivate his 
intellect amid the expanse of Nature than in such practice. 
Contact with men is beneficial in all callings, but the benefit 
thus derived must not be confounded with that exercise of 
the intellect which is associated with learning and the 
higher order of mind. The theory of a ‘learned profes- 
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sion’’ is one thing and its practice is another; and, in 
either respect, music will be found well to the front. 

Many other suggestions occur to the mind in connection 
with the subject of Mr. White’s papers, but want of space 
permits me to touch only one or two. In reference to the 
fact that the child, as with Mozart, delights often in thirds, — 
which, it is alleged, has no intellectual element, — and that 
the enjoyment given the matured music-lover is but a de- 
velopment of this, I have to say that the intellect of the 
child is a world yet to be discovered ; and, furthermore, 
because simple thirds please the ear of a child, and even 
the ear of the brutes, it doesn’t follow that the same ears 
will enjoy, in any legitimate sense, the melodies and har- 
monies of an oratorio, a sonata, or a symphony. They 
might enjoy separate and distinct chords, but not the pro- 
gressions and combinations which constitute the thoughtful 
musical work. The buzz of machinery often sounds pleas- 
ing thirds, but never a symphony. 

A child may be pleased with certain forms and colors, 
but it requires a development of its intellect to appreciate 
the fresco of a Raphael. The pleasure the forms and colors 
may impart to the child is no evidence that the fresco 
doesn’t appeal to the mind.’ Even logic, rhetoric, elo- 
quence, etc., etc, are far more vigorously grasped and 
comprehended by the mind of the child three years old 
and under, than is generally apprehended. 

It is a question whether those things that first visibly 


1 Helmholtz’s theory occurs to the mind here, that an apparent single tone 
is the fusion of tones. It explains the peculiar nature of single tones, which 
often produce a polyphonic effect, and charm the ear both of the child and 
of the man. As for the voice, there is not a tone made by it that does not 
convey and express the intellectual character of the singer, however subtile 
that expression may be. So with every note produced by direct human 
agency. If the ear were of commensurate subtilty, these single tones would 
appeal to the mind in character as lofty and “‘haughtily beautiful’ as the 
echoes of the horn heard by Emerson’s imaginative and dreaming boy in the 
Notch Mountains. 
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affect the infant mind, and of which it first takes cogni- 
zance, are not the most powerful agents in the working out 
of man’s destiny. The lessons at school, in after years, are 
but small crafts on the surface of a deep and boundless sea. 

One immense advantage music has, in common with the 
fine arts proper, is that its language is the common lan- 
guage of the world. The language of literature might have 
borne out the answer of a youngster whom I met several 
years ago, but not the language of music. I was crossing 
the East Boston ferry with two friends, one of whom is a 
well-known composer. Two little Dutch fiddlers, one about 
twelve years old and the other ten, came into the cabin and 
began to scrape away. Presently the elder boy passed his 
sap around for the coppers. As the composer put his in, 
he asked : 

‘¢ Do you read music, bub?’’ 

+s Yaw.’’ 

The composer unrolled a sheet of music just from the 
press, and asked him to play it. 

The little musician scanned it a moment, with a side-look 
to his eye, and then, scratching his pate, answered : 

‘* Me no read Inglish notes.”’ 

He was excused. 

In closing, I would remark that the grandest intellec- 
tual development of ancient nations coexisted with a pro- 
found appreciation of the claims and influence of music on 
the human mind. The Chinese, the Hindoo, the Hebrew, 
the Greek, I cite as examples. What nation of higher 
mental, as well as moral grandeur, than the ancient Hebrew ? 
Powerful utterances of the present day seem like piping 
notes aside the tongue of that sublime people. Yet music 
was the chief branch of their education. And who doubts 
that if Bach, Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, were thoroughly 
fused, with all their intellectual power, into the intellect of 
this country, a deeper, wider, grander manifestation of that 
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intellect would follow? Beethoven’s own words give the 
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most exalted expression of his estimate of that transcendent 
art to which he devoted a consecrated life : — 

** Nothing can be more sublime than to draw nearer to 
the Godhead than other men, and to diffuse here on earth 
these godlike rays among mortals.”’ 

And his solemn refrain shall be my own : — 

‘* What is all this compared to the grandest of all mas- 
ters of harmony, — above, above !”’ 

Cyrus Coss. 





ARNOLD OF RUGBY. 


‘**All history,’ says Emerson, ‘is a record of the power 
of minorities, and minorities of one.’’ And again: ‘** The 
measure of greatness shall be usefulness in the highest 
sense, — greatness consisting in truth, reverence, and good- 
will.”’ Tried by this test, Arnold was preéminently great. 
Born in the true apostolic succession, he was, to all within 
the wide sphere of his influence, a minister of strength and 
of comfort, of courage and of consolation. Governed by 
motives so lofty as to be often misunderstood, he was yet 
a man of strong practical good sense, and rather a worker 
than a theorist about work. In some points it is probable 
that he would be set down, by the latitudinarianism of to- 
day, as intolerant ; but, if he were intolerant, it was of that 
which he believed wrong, and in the same spirit in which 
the martyrs of old suffered for their convictions. There 
was in him a gravity that approached sternness, as well as 
a sense of justice that blazed sometimes into indignation ; 
and yet, withal, » tenderness which, through all anxieties 
and cares, gave to his life freshness, and to his heart the 
power to cherish all holy affections and sweet charities, all 
pure aspirations. 

Thomas Arnold, the great head-master of Rugby, — the 
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reformer, we may almost say, of education in England, — 
the typical teacher, was born in the Isle of Wight, June 
13, 1795. His father died suddenly, before the boy had 
completed his sixth year, perishing of a disease of the 
heart, which was unfortunately inherited by the son, whose 
life, in the early maturity of his manhood, and in the midst 
of a happy and most beneficent career, it was destined to 
destroy. 

His biographer tells us that, as a young child, Arnold was 
under the instruction of his aunt, Miss Delafield, a lady 
of wise judgment, affectionate feeling, and strong intellect ; 
but that, when still a little fellow of perhaps eight or nine, 
he was sent to Warminster school, and four years later to 
Winchester, most celebrated for its historical associations. 

This school owes its foundation to William of Wykeham, 
and, perhaps, to a taunt. We are told that Wykeham, 
having been spoken of for a bishopric, was derided for his 
lack of scholarship, — not a very astonishing lack in a man 
of his time, — and that he thereupon made answer thus: ‘ I 
am unworthy, but wherein I am unworthy myself, that will 
I supply by « brood of more scholars than all the prelates 
of England ever showed.’’ Bishop of Winchester, and 
later, Lord Chancellor Wykeham, after numerous vicissi- 
tudes, established his College of St. Mary Winton at Oxford, 
as, a little earlier, he had founded his preparatory college 
and preliminary grammar-school at Winchester, provision 
being made for the education of seventy boys. 

“And still his seventy faithful boys, in these presumptuous days, 


Learn the old truth, speak the old words, tread in the ancient ways. 
* * * * * * * * * ~ * * * 


Still, in their Sabbath worship, they troop by Wykeham’s tomb ; 
Still, in the summer twilight, sing the old, sweet song of home.” 


Thus sang Sir Roundell Palmer, himself a Winchester 
boy, as quoted in the work, ‘* The Great Schools of Eng- 
land,’’ to which I am indebted for most of my facts con- 
cerning them. There are, indeed, those who trace the 
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foundation of the school at Winchester, upon whose site 
the college was built, to the time of the conversion of the 
Britons to Christianity, saying that here Ethelward, son of 
the great Alfred, received the rudiments of education, and 
that shortly after the Conquest the school was well 
known. However this may be, its undoubted associations 
are most romantic, and it claims for its own many illus- 
trious names, both civil and military. Besides Dr. Arnold 
himself, it numbers on its bead-roll of fame many another 
hero, bishops and archbishops, as well as poets and prose 
writers innumerable, — Young, Collins, Otway, Somerville, 
Sir Thomas Browne, Sydney Smith, and many another 
worthy of our literary history. 

We like to think of the boy Arnold, with his practical, 
yet enthusiastic nature, and his tendency to hero-worship, 
as possessed to some degree of the freedom of Winchester, 
a town so old that its history goes quite back into Celtic 
times, —the capital alike of the Briton, the Roman, and 
the Norman. Here Alfred held his council; here is still 
shown what devout believers may accept as the veritable 
‘*Round Table’’ of King Arthur; here Henry IV. began 
‘*a noble palace.’’ It was to Winchester that Henry VI. 
journeyed to meet his queen, on this and other visits 
bestowing on the college many valuable gifts. _ Henry VII., 
too, visited the place; and here Henry VIII. entertained 
Charles V.; here Philip and Mary were married, and were 
received at the college. Queen Elizabeth, too, paid the 
students a visit, upon which occasion, having questioned 
one of the boys with reference to the birch, a representa- 
tion of which appeared on the wall, above the motto, — not 
common in public schools, —‘*Aut disce; aut discede; 
manet sans tertia ceedi,’’ received answer from the student, 
fresh from Virgil and the woes of Troy, ‘* Infandum Re- 
gina, jubes renovare dolorem.” ! 


1 “Great Schools of England.” 
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Residence in a town like this, where every stone had its 
history, with its old walls, its noble cathedral, its cele- 


brated schools, and its dignified charities, could not fail to 
impress deeply a nature like that of Arnold; and to this 
residence is, doubtless, in some degree traceable his fond- 
ness for history and its lessons, as well as his disposition to 
judge things upon their real merits, and men by their real 
worth, uninfluenced by the popular verdict in respect to 
either. For Winchester is a town where walls, and streets, 
and palaces preach eloquent, if voiceless, sermons on the 
vanity of earthly glory and the transitoriness of human 
fame. Arnold’s later attachment to Oxford was deep and 
fervent. His appointment to the Regius Professorship of 
history was the realization of the dream of his whole life ; 
and yet always, with the fondness of tenacious memory, 
his thoughts reverted to the happy and suggestive years of 
his Winchester residence. 

In his sixteenth year, Arnold was entered at Oxford, his 
college being Corpus Christi. Here his mental develop- 
ment was rapid, though it is doubttul if his scholarship was 
ever the test of his real ability; his taste for history led 
him into the society of the Greek historians and philoso- 
phers, rather than into that of the classic poets, making it 
difficult to balance his attainments with the college require- 
ments, and hence to estimate them by a recognized standard. 

Corpus Christi was a college of high reputation; it had 
carried off more honors than, on any calculation of proba- 
bilities, could have been anticipated, and was, moreover, 
noted for the impartiality of its examinations ; it had, too, 
the additional merit of carefully adapting its instruction to 
the needs of its students, and of combining individual work 
with class instruction. It did not throw its youth immedi- 
ately upon their own resources, but gradually prepared 
them to assume the control of their own action, and, ina 
measure, of their own education. The lads, bright, active 
in intellect, and enthusiastic, had the true English courage 
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of their convictions ; the time was one of agitations, in which 
they could not help sharing. Dean Stanley, his biographer, 
to whose ‘* Life and Letters of Arnold’’ we owe most of 
those facts of his life which we present, gives at length a 
letter from one of Arnold’s contemporaries, which bears 
upon his Oxford career. From this letter we may be per- 
mitted to make the following extract: ‘*‘We might be, 
indeed were, somewhat boyish in manner, and in the liber- 
ties we took with each other; but our interest in literature, 
ancient and modern, and in all the stirring matters of that 
stirring time, was not boyish. We debated the classic and 
romantic question ; we discussed poetry and history, logic 
and philosophy ; or we fought over the Peninsular battles 
and the continental campaigns with the energy of dispu- 
tants personally concerned in them.”’ 

In all these discussions, it is said, Arnold took an active 
part. What then or later he believed, he believed with 
heart and soul, as well as intellect; what seemed to him 
worth argument seemed, therefore, worth unyielding defence 
against all attacks, or worth as vigorous urging where there 

yas hope that its validity might be acknowledged. Spite of 
his fondness for history, and of his devotion to that most 
tyrannous ‘* master of them that know’’ Aristotle, his 
mental attitude was always aggressive. He was intolerant 
of the existing order, unless that order were plainly founded 
in Divine right. A fierce democrat and an ardent reformer 
he believed himself, doubtless, as is the wont of young 
and ardent spirits, —a veritable champion, to whom was 
intrusted the sword of the Lord and Gideon. The affection- 
ate nature of the boy, the fact that he argued only for 
truth, and that when overborne with reasons he was always 
ready to admit himself vanquished, and to acknowledge the 
justice of the defeat, tempered the asperity of conflict, and 
kept almost undisturbed those fraternal relations with his 
associates out of which grew some of the strongest and 
most lasting attachments of his life. 
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I have said that Arnold at this time cared little for the 
poets; then, and for a long time afterward, he held tena- 
ciously to the theory that form in literary composition is a 
matter of so inconsiderable moment as to be unworthy of 
serious consideration. To him, thought was the important, 
the only important thing. His own style during his earlier 
years was, perhaps by r vason of this theory, exceedingly 
uninteresting. Fortunately for those of us who delight in 
the charm which his elegant pen has thrown about the his- 
tory of Rome, his practice, at least, was finally very greatly 
changed. It is indeed possible, as has been suggested, that 
the beauty of his later style may be due to the admiration 
which, in despite of his theory, he early manifested for the 
picturesque narrative of Herodotus, of which author and of 
Thucydides he was very fond. His Oxford training, if it 
gave him no especial reputation for profound scholarship, 
yet served admirably to develop the originality and self- 
reliance out of which, together with his stern integrity and 
extreme conscientiousness, his great influence grew. 

Alike as boy and man, Arnold was delighted by athletic 
sports and vigorous physical exercise. He had, too, as a 
native of the Isle of Wight should rightfully have, a strong 
and enduring love for the sea. To his deep and passion- 
ate fondness for external nature, in her various forms, is 
no doubt due much of the youthfulness of spirit which, 
throughout a life not ignorant of care and much disturbed 
by hostile controversies, kept his mind open as that of a 
child to impressions of beauty, and caused his heart to 
throb with new emotion at every example of heroism or 
self-devotion. No human soul, I imagine, ever more fully 
realized the depth that lies in those lines of Wordsworth : — 


“Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her; ’tis her privilege 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy; for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
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With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greeting where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 

Shall e’er prevail against us, or destroy 

Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 

Is full of blessing.” 


To his love of nature and to his fondness for athletic 
sports we may, perhaps, trace that preéminently healthy 
tone which was a characteristic of Arnold’s mind, and out 
of which so much of his influence over boys undoubtedly 
grew. This healthy and vigorous mental state seems never 
to have been disturbed, except during a brief period, when 
he was led into serious doubts on several points of religious 
belief. These doubts dispelled, his character settled into 
deep and serious earnestness, which thereafter was its lead- 
ing characteristic, and which endowed him with that serenity 
and patience in effort, as well as that sympathetic knowledge 
of mental suffering, which gave him such control of the 
spiritual natures of those who, in after years, came under 
his wise instruction. The same friend from whom I have 
already quoted, says of his Oxford career: ‘*At the com- 
mencement a boy, and at the close retaining, not ungrace- 
fully, much of boyish spirits, frolic and simplicity ; in mind 
vigorous, active, clear-sighted, industrious, and daily accu- 
mulating and assimilating treasures of knowledge; not 
averse to poetry, but delighting rather in dialectics, philoso- 
phy and history, with less of imaginative than of reasoning 
power ; in argument, bold almost to presumption, and vehe- 
ment; in temper, easily roused to indignation, yet more 
easily appeased, and entirely free from bitterness; fired, 
indeed, by what he deemed ungenerous or unjust to others, 
rather than by any sense of personal wrong ; somewhat too 
little deferential to authority, yet without any real incon- 
sistency ; loving what was good or great in antiquity the 


more ardently and reverently because it was ancient. * * * 


In heart, if I can speak with confidence of any of the friends 
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of my youth, I can of his, that it was devout and pure, 
simple, sincere, affectionate, and faithful.”’ 

With this character he began his work in the world, that 
of training voung minds to wisdom and virtue, in which 
work, overthe lives of somany boys, —his private pupils first, 
and afterward the great school community of Rugby, —over 
the very flower of England’s voung manhood, he exerted an 
influence for good so potent and so lasting. It is verily a 
true dictum of Carlyle, that ** mind grows only by contact 
with living spirit.’ and that ** the quality of its growth de- 
pends on the quality of the spirit by which it is touched.”’ 

Leaving Oxford as a student, Arnold vet lingered in its 
classic shades for four busy, though quiet vears, so loath was 
he to tear himself from the libraries. To these he devoted 
long days of thoughtful reading, which bore fruit later in 
his general literary work and in his class-lectures. Here, 
during this time of study and reflection, he began with some 
private pupils that work which, so soon growing into a 
settled calling, demanded his utmost devotion and called out 
all the enthusiasm of his enthusiastic nature. This work 
came to him as to one supremely qualified to. perform it : as, 
I think, to every one of us, at one period or another, our 
work would come, could only our eves be touched with such 
power of vision as would enable us to recognize our deeply 
disguised angel of benefaction. 

In 1819, or thereabouts, Arnold settled, as he thought, 
permanently at Laleham, with his mother’s family, having 
been ordained as deacon in the previous year. In 1820 he 
was married to Mary Penrose, the sister of one of his 
dearest friends. Until his clection, in 1827, to the head- 
mastership of Rugby, we find him quietly and earnestly 
laboring here in the preparation of students for admission 
to the universities. His life at Laleham seemed in all 
respects 2 happy and useful one, though, of course, not 
affording scope for all his powers. During this time his 
character lost many crudities which had yet clung to it: his 
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purposes and aims became definite, and he gained that rare 
union of human sympathy, helpful activity, and direct Chris- 
tian responsibility which he always afterwards retained ; 


his happiness therein proving, perhaps, the assertion of the 
greatest of the Greek dramatists, that — 


“Only in God's garden men may reap 


True jov and blessing.” 


Arnold had found, as [ have already said, while still a 
very young man, his true place and work. Fortunate as 
this was for him, it was doubly fortunate for his influence 
in education ; he was near enough in age to his pupils to 
be able actively to sympathize with them in their boyish 
trials as well as their amusements, at the same time that 
his inherent earnestness and devotion to duty, together 
with the external responsibilities which he had assumed, 
endowed him with a wisdom beyond his vears. In his 
married life he was supremely happy, and the influences 
of his home were always extended to the boys immediately 
under his care. Upon this period of his life, full of interest 
though it is, time forbids us to linger, and | will close this 
epoch with « quotation from one of his own letters, written, 
L believe, during its continuance, and expressing some of 
his views of the nature of education demanded by our 
period of civilization: ‘+ The difference between a useful 
education and one which does not affect the future life, 
rests mainly on the greater or less activity with which it is 
communicated to the pupil’s mind; whether he has learned 
to think or act and gain knowledge by himself, or whether 
he has merely followed passively as long as there was some 
one to draw him.” A gentleman associated with Arnold 
in the Laleham school said of it: ** Every thing about me 
I at once found to be most real; it was a place where a 
new-comer felt that a great and earnest work was going 
forward. Dr. Arnold’s great power as a private tutor 
resided in this: that he gave such an intense earnestness 
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to life.”’ And again: ** This wonderful power of making 
all his pupils respect themselves, and awakening in them a 
consciousness of the duties that God assigned to them per- 
sonally, and of the consequent reward each should have 
of his labors, was one of Arnold’s most characteristic fea- 
tures as a trainer of youth.” 

I give these quotations from the letters of Arnold’s asso- 
ciates, as they are given in his ++ Life and Letters,” even 
at the risk of wearying vour patience, because my purpose 
is to give as complete a picture as possible of Arnold the 
man, both in his inner spiritual nature and in his external 
life. From this picture I trust we may all learn, in greater 
or less degree, wisdom, seeing in it how all-potent may be 
individual effort and influence, and realizing more than 
ever before how true it is that ** one with God makes a 
majority.” “This, my main object, can, I tind, often be best 
subserved by extracts from the letters contained in Dean 
Stanley's «+ Life and Letters “” of Arnold, to which work I 
again acknowledge my great indebtedness. 

Let me now digress somewhat fromthe direct path into 
which my subject leads me, that 1 may recall at some 
length the nature of the schools called, in England, ** pub- 
lic schools,” with one of which the name and fame of Dr. 
Arnold are now forever identified. He was, as las been 
already said, elected head-master of Rugby in the year 
1827, the choice having fallen on him mainly by reason of 
a letter submitted to the board having the matter in charge, 
and written by « gentleman of high character and wide 
influence, in which, after warmly advocating the cause of 
Arnold, then comparatively unknown, he asserted his con- 
tident opinion that the election would ** change the face of 
education in England.” It was generally agreed that in 
many important respects, which we need not here dwell 
upon, a reform was most necessary if these schools were 
to continue the work of training for the universities, and, 
indeed, for life, the youth of England; therefore Arnold 
was chosen. 
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Rugby is one of the ten great endowed schools of Eng- 
land, known popularly as public schools. They are: 
Eton, Winchester, St. Paul’s, Merchant ‘* Taylor’s,”’ 
Charter House, Christ’s Hospital, Shrewsbury, Harrow, 
Rugby, and Westminster. These schools, except so far as 
there may be similarity given by some subjects of instruc- 
tion, bear no resemblance whatever to the public schools of 
America. They are the training-schools for Oxtord and 
Cambridge, and their influence is exerted directly upon the 
boys of the upper and middle classes. Each of them owes 
its foundation to private endowment, and the large reve- 
nues which most of them enjoy are due in part to the nat- 
ural increase in the value of their grants of lands, and to 
judicious investment of the original fund, which has, in 
most instances, been supplemented by additional gifts and 
bequests of those specially interested in their individual 
prosperity. 

Rugby owes its existence to the liberality of Lawrence 
Sheriff, 2 citizen of London, who, about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, determined to found an alms-house and 
a school in his native town. A portion of the property 
designed for the furtherance of this object he bestowed 
during his lifetime; a second portion he left to it by his 
will, directing that it should be thus designated, ‘* The 
Free Schoole of Lawrence Sheriffe, of London, Grocer.”’ 
‘*The schoolmaster,’’ he directed further, was to be ‘*a 
discreet and learned man, chosen to teach grammar, and, if 
it conveniently may be, to be a Master of Arts.”’ An act of 
Parliament, passed in 1777, made it obligatory that the 
head-master should be ‘*a Master of Arts of Oxford or 
Cambridge, a Protestant of the Church of England.”’ 

The assistant teachers number about twenty, and are 
most of them appointed by the head-master. The school 
is also entitled to a chaplain, but since the time of Dr. 
Arnold, who established the precedent, the chaplainey has 
been filled by the head-master, to whom it offers a pow- 


erful means of spiritual influence. The chapel was erected 
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in 1814, and contains five painted memorial windows, which 


are much admired, one being in honor of its Crimean 
heroes, and another to those of its sons who fell in India 
during the Sepoy rebellion. Rugby may well celebrate 
the iame of her military heroes, for they have won glory on 
every field known to their country’s history since the foun- 
dation of their alma mater,—in Africa, in the Peninsula, at 
Waterloo, in the Crimea, and in India. 

The wealth of Rugby may be inferred from the fact that 
the portion of its income set apart for the payment of its 
instructors amounts, annually, to the large sum of more 
than £20,000; the head-master, who, by the original pro- 
visions of Lawrence Sheriff’s grant, was obliged to satisty 
his temporal wants upon a stipend of £12 per annum, now 
receiving a money salary of £2,957, exclusive of residence, 
garden, and some other sources of emolument. As inthe 
other great schools, so here there are two classes of stu- 
dents, — ** foundationers ”’ and boys who pay all the expenses 
of their residence, including tuition as well as board. The 
number of this latter class is much greater than of the former. 
There is, in this school at least, no difference in the social 
status of the two classes of pupils. The students of the 
classical department, which is regarded as the most im- 
portant, are divided into three divisions, known from the 
degree of advancement as the ‘* upper,’ ‘*middle,’’ and 
‘**lower’’ schools. There are also schools of mathematies, 
physics, and modern languages, though their place seems 
subordinate. The boys of the classical school are divided 
into six forms, as they are called, —** classes,’’ we should 
say,— which are, for convenience, sometimes subdivided 
into ** parallel divisions.” The ** sixth form”’ is the highest. 
No boy is allowed to remain after the age of nineteen; no 
boy above the age of fifteen is admitted, unless qualified 
to take such place in school as would of right belong to his 
yeurs. Classical instruction occupies seventeen out of the 
twenty-two hours of weekly attendance of the Rugby boy 
upon class instruction. There are two examinations of the 
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entire school during the year, — one occurring in June, the 
other in December; the June examinations of the ** sixth 
form’’ are conducted by a committee appointed by the 
universities. A number of prizes —some of considerable 
value —are offered, and there are elected annually, at an 
examination open to all pupils who have been in residence 










three years, five persons as representatives of the school at 





the universities, to whom pecuniary aid, in sums ranging 
from £40 to £80 per annum, is extended. The monitorial 
system is much used in the government; the monitors, 






technically known as ‘* preeposters,’’ are the boys of the 
sixth form. They keep order during roll-call, call over the 
names of students at their respective boarding-houses, — the 
students are apportioned as boarders to the houses of the 
several masters, — and sometimes read the evening prayers. 
Their badge of office is a light cane, and they are empow- 
ered, under some circumstances, to use this cane actively, 
in the prosecution of order, upon any of the boys below 
the fifth form who may prove refractory; this punish- 
ment is, however, limited to five or six blows across the 
shoulders, and their punishments generally take the form 
of the imposition of extra lessons. Fagging is, or at least 
was in Dr. Arnold’s time, one of the prominent features 
of the school, resting on the assumption that. for the 
material aid furnished by his juniors in the way of doing 
errands, dusting, or making toast, the senior is to return 
full equivalent in his capacity of mentor. This ideal inter- 
change of equivalents, it is unnecessary to sav, rarely exists 
except in theory. Rugby is noted for its games, of which 
foot-ball is the game par excellence ; cricket, too, is a tavor- 
ite, as is also ** hare and hounds.”” The river Avon, which 
runs past the town, furnishes opportunity for bathing, and 
for aquatic sports generally. The Rugby boy has two 
yacations, amounting in the aggregate to fifteen weeks in 
the year, and is entitled to at least three half-holidays in 
sach week. 


The beginning of Dr. Arnold’s Rugby career opened wide 
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that door of opportunity which, indeed, to him who seeks 


it, is never closed. The prevalent feeling that the public 
schools were falling into certain grievous errors: that, as a 
minor fault, they were devoting too much time to the 
classics, and too little to modern languages and science ; 
that, as a very serious fault, they were daily divorcing their 
instruction more and more from religion, was a conviction 
in which he deeply shared. This field of labor, which might 
afford opportunity to set in motion the needed effort toward 
reform, the enthusiasm of his disposition led him to enter 
upon with joy. Still he regretted the necessity of giving 
up his lite at Laleham all the more because external nature, 
in which he so greatly delighted, manifested herself at 
Rugby as most commonplace and monotonous. To escape 
from this monotony, he finally purchased an estate in the 
Lake District, and beautifully situated, which he made the 
Mecea of many a pilgrimage, when body and brain and soul 
cried out for rest. The curious mixture, in the mind of 
Dr. Arnold, of conservatism with radical ismmade his early 
attempts at reform in the school appear chaotic and illy 
considered. Since he was always ready to receive and 
entertain suggestions as to the means of meeting difficulties, 
his system had a certain external fluidity, if we may use 
that term, which was often, to the casual observer, mis- 
leading; he had, however, a touchstone for all methods 
and expedients in the great underlying purpose of his 
administration. His hope was to make of these boys, who 
represented the next generation of upholders of the national 
honor, Christian gentlemen,— men who should have such 
clearness of intellect as to discern the right, such moral 
cultivation that they would prefer right to wrong, from 
taste as well as conviction, and such courage that they 
would be ready to defend what they believed the cause 
of truth and justice even with their lives. Of course, in a 
school so large as Rugby. — numbering from two hundred 
to three hundred boys, —there were many who could not, 
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or would not, answer to appeals made from any views of 
life so serious ; and it was the practice of the new head- 
master to remove quietly all whose presence was detri- 
mental to the school at large, or who were themselves, for 
whatever reason, incapable of being improved by the asso- 
ciations of the school. So ready and accurate was his 
judgment of boyish character that his predictions with 
reference to the youths under his care were, in most cases, 
umply justified. He was accustomed to advise the parents 
of the boys sent away as to the course most likely, in his 
view, to lead to their improvement. Boys thus sent away 
were not expelled, —that was a last resort in the case of a 
hardened offender ; but the plan pursued was, nevertheless, 
some time later made the basis of malignant abuse of the 
Rugby system. In the students of the higher classes, 
especially, it was his desire to cultivate a strong feeling 
of responsibilty for the general welfare and progress of the 
school ; but his means of securing this result were quiet as 
they were effective, the very boy in whom the feeling was 
strongest remaining, sometimes, in ignorance of the source 
of that inspiration which had breathed upon and changed 
his life. This is admirably illustrated in ** School Days at 
Rugby,’ where Tom Brown, on the eve of his departure, is 
holding « conversation with one of the masters, of the result 
of which the author says: ** [t was a new light to him to 
find that, besides teaching the sixth and governing and 
guiding the whole school, editing classics and writing his- 
tories, the great head-master had found time in those busy 
years to watch over the career even of him— Tom Brown — 
and his particular friends, and, no doubt, of fifty other 
boys at the same time; and all this without taking the 
least credit to himself, or seeming to know, or let any one 
else know, that he ever thought particularly of any boy 
at all.” 

The direct influence of Arnold as an instructor was exerted 
only upon the sixth form, which, as I have already said, 
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wis the highest ; but, since he was extremely careful in the 
selection of his assistants, and encouraged each to stand as 
nearly as possible in the same relation to the boys under 
his immediate supervision that he himself stood to the 
school at large, exerting the same influences and striving 
for the same excellencies, his spirit pervaded the atmos- 
phere of the place, and gave tone to the entire work. As 
a teacher in the presence of his class, the efforts of Dr. 
Arnold seem to have been mainly directed to cultivating in 
the pupils intellectual integrity and self-reliance. He was 
very skilful in his use of questions, and in developing the 
unknown trom the known; in making boys see for them- 
selves the necessary connection of events and interdepen- 
dence of facts; in rousing desire to know causes, and to 
express thought logically. He worked, as it were, with the 
boys, asking information freely trom them on many sub- 
jects not within his own immediate range ; never assuming 
uny special superiority of manner, or any profundity of 
scholarship ; but impressing at once by the quiet, natural 
dignity which needed no adventitious support, and by the 
treasures of knowledge from which he drew that abundant 
illustration which gave to his lessons — particularly in 
history —so vivid an interest. His chapel services were 
almost the only opportunities afforded him of reaching the 
) whole school. Readers of ** School Days at Rugby ”’ need 
hardly be reminded of the picture there presented of the 
chapel during these services, and of the Doctor himself, — 
the man of ‘tall, gallant form,’ of ** kindling eve,” of 
voice ** now soft as the low notes of a flute, now clear and 
stirring as the call of the light-infantry bugle,’ ** who 
stood there before ”’ the boys, ** their fellow-soldier and 
the captain of their band.” 

The head-mastership of ‘Arnold at Rugby continued for 
fourteen years. These years were not undisturbed by 
calumny and misrepresentation ; but they had that deep, 
underlying peace which consciousness of duty well and 
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faithfully performed must ever bring to heroic souls. The 
strenuous zeal of Dr. Arnold for what he believed to be the 
truth, led to a heated controversy with the ‘* High Church *’ 
party, which was indirectly the cause of most persistent and 
outrageous personal attack upon him through the medium 
of the press; and, though he made no public allusion 
thereto, nor noticed the slanders thus set in circulation, 
his life was made unhappy by them, and he found himself 
ostracised for his opinions by many of his former friends. 
However, confident of the justice of his cause, he went on 
steadily with his work. Gradually the purity and strength 
of his character became more and more fully appreciated, 
and in the later years of his Rugby residence he had 
gained the entire respect and admiration of even his former 
adversaries. 

In 1841 he was appointed Regius Professor of modern 
history in the University of Oxford, the compliment of the 
election being greatly enhanced in value by reason of his 
late controversy with the Oxford party in Church and State. 
No position could have been more accordant to his tastes, 
and he did not hesitate at once to accept the appointment. 
His inaugural lecture was delivered in December of the same 
year; and as the duties of the professorship did not require 
residence, he determined to retain, for a time at least, his 
place at Rugby, devoting the Oxford salary to the founda- 
tion of university scholarships. The occasion of his inau- 
gural was of the grextest interest ; crowds flocked to hear 
him, and their accommodation rendered necessary the open- 
ing of the **theatre.”” Of the subject he said: ‘+I am 
going to give a general sketch, first, of the several parts 
of history generally, and their relation to each other, and 
then of the peculiarities of modern history.”’ He had 
conquered a triumphant peace without yielding his con- 
victions, and, in the light of her full recognition, whatever 
might at any time have alienated him from his a/ma mater 
faded away, leaving his return to the place he had so long 
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and so deeply loved, unclouded by either doubts or regrets. 
So, with thankfulness of heart he entered upon the duties of 
that office which had from afar allured him as the worthiest 
goal of his ambition. Not yet forty-seven years old, and in 
the full flush and vigor of his manhood ; looking back upon 
patient, strenuous, and successful effort in a cause which 
seemed to him the noblest to whose defence any man is 

called: looking forward to a new epoch in the work of his 
life, in which it should, more than ever, be his task to call 
up from their tombs the heroic dead of all past time, that 
their examples might mold to some thing like heroism the 
age in which he lived ; looking forward still beyond to that 
blessed retirement at ** Fox How,”’ where, surrounded by 
his family, soothed and animated by the natural beauty 
of all the loeal associations, he might pass in peaceful 
, literary labors the evening of his days, he seemed of the 
fortunate most fortunate. Surely auspicious deities beck- 
oned him onward with the gift of happy days, or whatever 
gift greater than happy days they offer to mortals. Cicero, 
in that one of his Tusculan Disputations written ** On the 
Contempt of Death,’ quotes two well-known stories told 
by the Greeks, — the one of Cleobis and Biton, sons of the 
Argive priestess ; the other, of Trophonius and Agamedes. 
The mother of the youths is said to have entreated the 
} goddess to bestow upon them, as a reward for their filial 
piety, the greatest gift that a god could bestow on man. 
‘And the voung men, having feasted with their mother, 
fell asleep: and in the morning they were found dead.”’ 
Trophonius and Agamedes offered a similar petition, ** for 
they, having built a temple to Apollo at Delphi, made 


~ * 


supplication to the god, asking for whatever 
was best for men. Accordingly, Apollo signified that he 
would bestow this gift within three days; and on the third 
day, at daybreak, they were found dead.”” Was it the best 
gift of the gods to Arnold of Rugby that he, too, when 
most the favorite of fortune, when most entitled to claim 
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the future as his own, should **in the morning, at day- 


break,’’ have been ** found dead ?”’ 

It was on the morning of Sunday, June 12, 1842; the 
preceding Saturday had closed the year at Rugby ; in all 
the attendant exercises he had taken a lively interest, — 
in the fifth form examinations, in the school speeches, in 
the visit of the university board of examiners. He dis- 
tributed the prizes ; he preached the final sermon ; he closed 
his last New Testament lecture with a dissertation on the 
words of St. John, ** It doth not appear what we shall be ; 
but we know that when He shall appear we shall be like 
Him, for we shall see Him as He is.’” He gave on Satur- 
day evening his usual farewell supper to the boys of the 
sixth form, and upon all of them his cheerful manner — 
more cheerful and hopeful even than was customary — left 
a deep impression ; then, the labors of the whole year over, 
lessons recited, sermons preached, the great head-master 
of Rugby lay down to his last sleep. Very early on 
Sunday morning he was roused by a sharp pain in his 
chest, which increased constantly in its intensity ; the de- 
stroyer of his fathers’s life claimed his also; medical skill 
could do nothing to relieve his suffering ; love was powerless 
to hold him to the earth, and at about eight o'clock he was 
dead. He had been in perfect health but the day before, 
and the consternation of the school community when his 
death was made known can hardly be described, so incred- 
ible did it seem that he —so strong, so cheerful, so entirely 
the life and spirit of the school —should thus, as in a 
moment, have thrown aside the burden of the mortal, and 
gone forth mysteriously with the waning night, ‘+a lone 
soul to the lone God.”’ 

Arnold was buried in the chapel which had so long 
reéchoed his words of wisdom and of consolation, and there 
was erected there to his memory the monument which 
represents the common desire of men of all parties and 
sects to do him reverence. 
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It were idle to attempt description of the sorrow his 
death caused, —not to the Rugby boys alone, not to his 
family and friends merely, but to the host of boys as 
well, now become men, who, filling their various places 
in the great world with less or more honor, looked back 
to Rugby as to the place in which they were first taught 
to realize the value of life; for these there had with Arnold 
‘+ passed away a glory from the earth.”’ 

The life of Arnold, more than that of most men, must be 
estimated as a whole; not as that of an instructor, though 
teaching was his delight: not as that of a student, though 
every day added to the stores of his knowledge; not as 
that of a clergyman simply, though his chaplainey was a 
veritable cure of souls; not as that of a husband and 
father, though no domestic life was ever happier; not as 
that of Regius Professor at Oxford, though in this he found 
the crown of his ambition, but as that of a man embracing 
in his manhood all these its moments. Hence it is that 
his life, more than that of any contemporary, is indeed ‘+a 
living epistle, known and read of all men;’’ for it is, after 
all, character which acts on character, spirit which responds 
to spirit, throughout the universe. The eternal principle 
in humanity, that which allies it with the Creator, recog- 
nizes its spiritual kinship with whatever of the same divine 
spirit may be found in man. 

How Arnold’s spirit made itself felt, what weak hands 
strengthened, what minds ennobled, what souls saved, who 
shall tell us more feelingly or more faithfully than his 
gifted son, who says : — 


‘Thou wouldst not alone 
Be saved, my father! alone 
Conquer and come to thy goal, 

Leaving the rest in the wild. 

We were weary, and we 

Fearful, and we in our march 

Fain to drop down and to die. 

Still thou turnedst, and still 
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Beckonedst the trembler, and still 

Gavest the weary thy hand. 

* * * + * 

And, through thee, I believe 

In the noble and great who are gone ; 

Pure souls, honored and blest 

By former ages, who else, — 

Such, so soulless, so poor, 

Is the race of men whoin I see, 

Seem’d but a dream of the heart, 

Seem’d but a cry of desire. 

Yes! I believe that there lived 

Others like thee in the past, — 

Not like the men of the crowd, 

Who, all round me to-day, 

Bluster or cringe, and make life 

Hideous, and arid, and vile, 

But souls tempered with fire, 

Fervent, heroic, and good, 

Helpers and friends of mankind.” 

Grace C. Biss. 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART. 
[ CONCLUDED. ] 
ITI. System of the Particular Arts. 


In this sketch we at first considered the Ideal in its most 
abstract universality. We then traced the three fundamental 
phases through which the Idea must pass in its complete realiza- 
tion. Along with this we noted the outward representations of the 
Ideal in each of these three phases. We now come to consider, 
as far as the present limits will allow, the chief characteristics of 
each of the special arts; and thus, at the same time, to bring into 
still clearer light the rationale of their classification. 

1. Architecture. — Architecture is generally admitted to have 
been the earliest in development, at least, of the arts of visible 
representation. M. Violet-le-Duc styles architecture and music 
twin-brothers, and declares that ** sculpture and painting are to 
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architecture what pantomime and poetry are to music; that is to 
say, derivatives. necessary consequences.’’ Considering their 
relation in another way, and having Gothic architecture in mind, 
Schlegel poetically describes architecture as ‘‘ frozen music.’’ It 
will be worth while to keep in memory these suggestions respecting 
the intimate relation between two, at first view, so widely different 
arts; though the connection we shall have to point out between the 
one and the other of the several arts will be of a quite different 
order from: that suggested by either of these celebrated critics. 
We have, in short, to indicate that more deeply historical connec- 
tion which consists in the logical relation of the various arts as 
appropriate sensuous expressions of the successive phases of spirit. 
We have already considered these phases, and have found them to 
be essentially three in number, of which the artistic modes of 
expression are severally and significantly designated by Hegel as 
the Symbolic, the Classic, and the Romantic. 

Now, it is important to remember that by the course of the 
development of spirit in the world can only be meant the course of 
the development of individual human spirits in more or less ex- 
tended groups, man being capable of any high grade of progress 
only through community with his fellow man. But at the begin- 
ning of the conscious life of every individual spirit. as in every 
beginning, there can be but an abstract sum of possibilities. 
Nothing is realized as vet. bevond the mere fact of existence. But 
every new experience of the individual transforms some one of 
these possibilities into a reality of his existence. Thus, day by 
day, his life becomes more concrete and actual. Now, when the 
whole race consisted of individuals practically in this abstract 
stage of ** beginning,’’ there must have been a period of no slight 
duration in which the best thought realized by man was still but 
of a very simple and abstract, or rudimentary type; and, as higher 
planes of thought began to be reached, the symbol, as the problem- 
atic solution of but half-comprehended questions, must be the jirst 
form which the products of serious artistic effort could assume. It 
should also be borne in mind that while certain portions of the 
race were advancing beyond this imperfect stage of thought and 
its crude forms of expression, other portions remained within it, and 
proved wholly incapable of rising out of it. For these. of course, 
Symbolism remained, if we may so say, both the highest phase of 
thought and also the higest form of artistic expression. 
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To this phase of thought, not only is Architecture found to con- 
form in the merely outward fact of its being chronologically the 
first of the arts of visible representation in its development, but 
this fact is itself explained (so far as we consider architecture as 
an a7t) by the deeper relations which this art bears to the earlier 
phase of the spirit’s growth. The forms of architecture are rigidly 
mathematical. Its material is inert matter, and this material it 
must use in large and heavy masses. It is bound irrevocably by 
the law of gravitation, and can take no step but in obedience to this 
law. Primarily, architecture constructs simple geometric figures. 
Throughout there is abstractness. An architectural structure is 
thus rather the suggestion than the expression of anidea. In other 
words, it is a symbol, and this is its highest power of significance. 

Beyond question it also presents a plastic phase among the Greeks, 
and is then appropriately styled Classic Architecture ; while again. 
when the stage of complete consciousness and universal thought is 
reached, the highest architectural product is an intimation or symbol 
of this new phase of thought, and is thus justly denominated 
Romantic Architecture. But with the Egyptians the architectural 
structure was not symbolic from one side merely. It was wellnigh 
exclusively asymbol. With the Greeks, on the contrary, the chief 
aim of architecture was to construct a dwelling for a god; and 
this dwelling conformed naturally to the same general characteristic 
which distinguished the god himself. Plastic beauty in the temple 
was required to correspond to the plastic beauty of the divinity 
dwelling within; and the greater part of that which was outwardly 
visible in these temples consisted of their beautifully carved 
columns, together with surfaces covered with exquisitely wrought 
forms in relief, just as the one object of interest within was the 
splendid image of the god, executed with all the loving care and 
skill of the inspired genius of the Greek artist. And yet, what 
more splendid symbol could there be of the implicit faith of the 
Greek mind in the government of the world by the laws of beauty 
and harmony? It is a joyous emblem, typifying an inwrought 
assurance that the age of Zeus — of the preponderance of rational 
will — shall never end; that the worship of Apollo — that is, the 
seeking the most perfect enlightenment — shall continue forever ; 
that the shrine of Athéné—the embodiment or blended totality 
of the loftiest wisdom and virtue and refinement — shall never be 
overthrown. 
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Again, in Romantic Architecture there is manifest a most signifi- 
cant symbolism; and in the typical cathedral—the culminating 
point of this branch of art—we have a symbol of one of the 
profoundest truths of the world, namely, that the ideal world, or 
the universal world in its absolute totality, is a Unit, not merely 
in the abstract sense of definition, but also in its inmost and most 
vital essence; that in this vital unity is found a vast multiplicity 
of individuals, each of whom is (ideally) completely independent 
in his own sphere, while all are (ideally) in mutual accord and 
harmony; and all, again, in their own independence, are still 
dependent, first upon one another, and finally upon the Mighty 
Whole — upon the Absolute One 





who gives to each his true 
dignity and worth. 

We must remark, however, with reference to the Christian 
cathedral, that its chief immediate aim is, after all, to provide a 
place of assemblage for the faithful, who congregate here to worship, 
in spirit and in truth, the God who declares that he is Himself a 
Spirit, and that no worship is acceptable to Him save that which is 
of and by the spirit. Here also God dwells in His temple, but not 
in visible form. His worshippers assemble here in multitudes; but 
it is in order that, shut in from the outer world and in the company 
of the devout, man may commune individually and directly with his 
Maker; and from such worship he must ever go away with a 
deepened conviction that, after all, the permanent temple and true 
image of the Divine Spirit are to be found in the human spirit, and 
there alone. 

Symbolic Art, as such, reached its perfection in the architecture 
of the ancient Egyptians. But this has not prevented the appear- 
ance of symbolism as an element of later forms of art. The 
‘*new’’ becomes more complex and richer than the ‘‘ old,’’ not by 
destroying and casting aside, but by appropriating and assimilat- 
ing the old. 

2. Sculpture. —The complete presupposes the incomplete. 
Beauty, as a fact already accomplished, presupposes the various 
stages of more or less unsuccessful struggle toward the realiza- 
tion of the beautiful. Art, as pure symbolism, is this unsuccessful, 


1 We might, indeed, suggest, by the way, that this truth is again symbolized 
in another way by the American State, with its appropriate and profoundly 
significant motto of Many in One. 
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and in great measure blind, search after Beauty. Architecture 
exhibits the activity of spirit in the inorganic stage. It is the 
unconscious premonition of organism, — the chemical energy whose 
products are geometric, crystalline forms. But spirit, in order to 
become truly spirit, must pass beyond this phase and attain to com- 
plete personality and perfect self-recognition. Between the first 
irreflective stage of spirit, however, and this final stage of perfect 
consciousness, there is an extended and complex course of discip- 
line to pass through; of which course, however, we can here indi- 
cate only the most essential phase, and that with special reference 
to its controlling influence in art. 

The first step which spirit takes, in freeing itself from the 
abstraction of architectural forms, does not extend so far as to 
free itself from the corporeal altogether. Out of architectural 
symbolism, spirit rises to the height of discovering itself to be 
truly and immediately expressed by the human form; or rather, it 
discovers itself as a human spirit, without distinguishing between 
itself, as spirit, and the outer form by which it is embodied. Thus 
its form still occupies the three dimensions of space, and is, like 
the architectural structure, still subjected to the law of gravity, 
though in far less degree. 

True, it may be said, in one sense, that sculpture began in 
colossalimages like those of Egypt. But, again, we may with entire 
justice assign these to architecture rather than to sculpture, both 
from the fact of their great mass, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, of their being almost invariably given an architectural 
arrangement. They constituted, in short, the symbolic and pre- 
paratory phase of sculpture, which, when it came to be truly de- 
veloped as such, revealed an image with upright posture, upon a 
base wholly inadequate from an architectural point of view. This 
image of sculpture is a being possessed of vitality and pervaded 
by spirit, and is thus enabled to stand erect upon the earth, in 
opposition to the law of gravity and to the proneness of the merely 
animal nature. 

The temple was only an external wrappage for the god dwelling 
within. The relation between the two was rather conventional 
than profoundly real. With the statue, on the contrary, the rela- 
tion between spirit and form is that of the utmost intimacy. Form 
is completely penetrated by spirit, so that the latter reveals itself at 
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every point. The two elements blend, in fact, into a perfect and 
inseparable totality. 

But let; it be noted that it is in form, as form, that spirit here finds 
its expression. What spirit seeks at this stage is a form which is 
perfectly commensurate with itself (i.e., with spirit). Hence no 
element must be permitted to enter which would disturb this unity, 
or in any way obscure its nature. This is the final and unanswer- 
able defence of the Greek artists of the best period, in their rejection 
of color in their work. This is not to deny that many statues, 
even of the best period, were colored. On the other hand, how- 
ever, this fact of the use of color in statuary can be shown in 
every instance to be a concession on the side of art, made either to 
religious enthusiasm — like that by which statues were also, even 
in the best period, often made after ancient and venerated, but 
wholly conventional types — or to a misguided desire for display and 
luxury on the part of those at whose order the work was produced. 

At the same time, this very perfection and adequacy of form, to 
which such preponderating importance is here given, reveals pre- 
cisely that abstractness to which we have already referred! as 
characterizing Classic, in comparison with Romantic Art. Form 
may, and in Greek art has, become absolutely perfect as the sensu- 
ously beautiful manifestation of spirit. Butitis only as form that 
it constitutes such manifestation. On the other hand, spirit pos- 
sesses many modes of giving utterance to itself, the most complete 
and concrete of which is language. Of this, again, the application 
in art makes its appearance as poetry, which cannot, indeed, present 
its objects and personages immediately before our eyes, as sculp- 
ture does, but which can describe them for the imagination and can 
represent them as passing through a whole series of the most ani- 
mated actions; while sculpture is restricted to representation in a 
given single moment of time, and therefore to a single given phase 
of activity in each particular work. Even painting greatly excels 
sculpture in the adequacy with which it expresses spirit. 

Sculpture, then, constitutes the first step in advance beyond 
architecture, and it pauses with this first step. It takes as its ob- 
ject the simple form of the human body, and by this form it 
expresses spirit, because spirit does not yet know itself apart from 
this form. 


1 See September-October number of ‘“‘THE WESTERN,” p. 486. 
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Let it be noted, however, that it is only with the ideally perfect 
spirit that the ideally perfect form can coincide. Hence the fault- 
less statue, with every thing removed that could disturb the purity 
of the form, presupposes the faultless, and hence serene and 
eternally calm and self-satisfied spirit. ‘This is the secret of the 
changeless repose and dignity of the best works of Classic Art. 
It also shows us why nothing that was not beautiful either was or 
could be tolerated in this phase of art. It is thus, too, that all the 
best works of Classic sculpture represent the divine, and that the 
human side appears, with its weaknesses, caprices, and passions, 
only in works representing animal, or at best half-animal, nature, — 
such, for example, as the fauns and satyrs. 

Later, again, the natural and human side began to be represented 
in portrait statues; but these, by their very truthfulness to the 
physical characteristics of the living model, reduced sculpture 
from its high vocation of representing the divinely perfect forms 
of unchanging beauty, to that of a mainly mechanical pursuit, 
having no rule but that of following the accidental in the particular 
form to which it was to lend an inglorious immortality in marble. 

Thus, the sculpture of the Classic Ideal passed to its irrevocable 
ruin; while the strain after dramatic effect in the groups of this 
later period shows the final displacement of the spirit of Classical 
Serenity by the deeply penetrating sentiment of unrest and 
insecurity which marks the transition from the epoch of Classic to 
that of Romantic Art. 

It may be remarked, further, that sculpture does, indeed, reap- 
pear in connection with the Romantic Ideal ; but the more definitely 
it attempts to grapple with the new ideas, the more distinctly does it 
prove itself to be inadequate to their expression. In these very 
efforts it is driven, by the complexity of the conceptions and the 
multiplicity of the personages, as well as the energy of action which 
these conceptions demand, to the use of reliefs, and to the intro- 
duction in these of elements belonging to another and more ade- 
quate form of art, —that is, to painting. 

3. The Romantic Arts. — In his ‘‘ Philosophy of History,’’ Hegel 
declares that ‘‘the history of the world is none other than the 
progress of the consciousness of Freedom.’’ This is the key-note, 
not only of the work from which it is quoted, but also of his 
sthetics and of his Philosophy of Spirit in general. We meet 
again and again with such expressions as ‘‘ the return of spirit to 
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itself,’’ ‘* the reflection of spirit into itself.’’ All these expres- 
sions have in reality the same meaning. The ‘‘ progress of the 
consciousness of Freedom”’ is precisely the same process as the 
‘* return of spirit to itself,’’ or ‘‘ the reflection of spirit into itself ; ’’ 
and this process, otherwise defined, is that by which spirit becomes 
actually what it is ideally. Its true self is its ideal self. Hence 
it returns to itself by attaining to or realizing its own ideal. 

The whole of the Esthetics has for its purpose to trace one 
of the most important phases of this ‘* progress of the conscious- 
ness of Freedom.’’ In the Orient, we see spirit still involved in 
matter, and not only unable to extricate itself therefrom, but also 
even wholly wanting in any true consciousness of itself as spirit. 
Its vague conceptions of the world it shadowed forth in its vague 
symbolic structures. With the Greek world we see spirit already 
freeing itself from matter as mass, and attaining so far to con- 
sciousness of itself as to recognize its own human and corporeal 
personality, if we may so speak. It is still involved in matter, 
but mass has now given place to form, and this form is pervaded 
by spirit, and combined with it in an inseparable and vital unity. 
But this unity is not an abiding one. It is the manifestation 
of spirit in form, to the exclusion of other modes of its utterance ; 
and spirit, in order to become completely reflected into itself — 
that is, in order to perfectly realize its own ideal— must utter 
itself in all its modes. It is, indeed, through the increasing assur- 
ance of its own self-identity in the midst of all tke variety of its 
impressions, as well as of its modes of utterance, that spirit attains 
at length to perfect consciousness of its own inner subjectivity or 
spiritual personality, in contrast with all that is objective and 
corporeal. It is precisely with the attainment of this perfect self- 
consciousness that spirit may be said to have entered upon its 
substantial and adequate existence as spirit; and in the sensuous 
forms of which it makes use in giving utterance to itself in this 
new sphere, we recognize the three arts which, in this system, are 
called the Romantic Arts. 

Thus we see that the principle of subjectivity —i.e., of self- 
consciousness on the part of spirit—is the predominant charac- 
teristic in this new field of art; and it also becomes evident that 
this principle is essentially opposed to the natural union of the 
spirit with its corporeal form. In the Romantic Arts, then, the 
internal and spiritual manifests itself for its own sake, and even 
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if by means of, at the same time in contrast with, the external 
and corporeal. 

Now, the representation of the spiritual will here assume two 
phases. On the one hand will appear the Divine world, ‘‘ God in 
spirit and in truth; the Absolute, knowing Himself as infinite, 
personal, and free Spirit.’” On the other hand we shall have the 
temporal and human world in its own independence, and devel- 
oping with all the peculiarities of individual life. 

These two sides unite in the principle of subjectivity or person- 
ality, which is common to both. Thus the Divine will here appear 
so much the more as real, living, and present personality in 
human form; while the human, in its independence, will, by 
lending its own interests to the external in general, give open 
way to the representation of every phase of particularity. 

Within the present limits we can do no more than intimate, in 
the most general manner, the essential characteristics of the 
several Romantic Arts, together with their relation to one another 
and to the preceding phases of art. 

(a.) Painting. — At the outset we meet with this objection to 
classifying painting with the Romantic arts, viz., that, as a matter 
of fact, painting was exercised as an art in the pre-Christian 
world, —in Egypt, in India, in Greece, etc. Further consideration 
will show, however, that this fact is no more to be taken as an 
objection to the classification of painting with the Romantic arts, 
than is the existence of sculptured images in Egypt, previous to 
the full developement of Greek art, to be accepted as a valid 
objection to regarding sculpture as preéminently the form of art 
peculiar to the classic world. Each form of art has its own 
peculiar capabilities for the expression of spirit; and it is only to 
that epoch in which its distinguishing characteristics are called 
forth and fully developed, that any form of art may be properly 
said to belong. 

As we have already seen, sculpture marks that stage in the 
progress of spirit in which the latter becomes able to extricate 
itself from matter as mass, though it still finds itself enveloped in 
matter as form; which form, however, it completely pervades. 
With the next step, spirit becomes completely conscious of itself 
as spirit; it *‘returns to itself,’’ or comes to itself. With this 
the unity of the classic ideal is completely and finally broken up. 
Spirit may still manifest itself in the corporeal, but the corporeal 
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can here attain to no higher rank than that of an appearance of 
the spirit, — a means by which spirit manifests itself as spirit. It 
is precisely this phase that is perfectly unfolded in Painting, and in 
which the utmost capabilities of this art are called into full 
activity; whence it becomes evident that, until this phase of 
spirit was reached, painting could not possibly pass beyond a 
comparatively rudimentary state. The Egyptians were utterly 
powerless to produce the simplest effects of perspective,! while 
the paintings of the Greeks were always plastic, rather than 
picturesque, in character. Neither expressed any profound phase 
of spirit, simply because spirit was not comprehended in any 
profound sense by either of these peoples during the periods 
of their most successful artistic activity. 

To this we can here add but the following very general remarks 
respecting the subject-matter, the physical element, and the mode 
of artistic execution in painting. 

As to the subject-matter, we have already intimated that this is 
presented in the Romantic arts in general, — on the one side as the 
Divine world, and on the other as the human world. The whole 
circle of religious conceptions is open to more or less direct 
pictorial representations. Not only the joys and sorrows, the ° 
hopes and fears of the faithful, but also, in a measure, evil deeds, 
together with the punishment and despair of evil-doers, are legiti- 
mate subjects for this art. But most of all, and altogether for its 
highest achievements, painting has always chosen, and must always 
choose, the subject-matter of its representations from the history 
of Christ and of His disciples in general, including not only His 
immediate personal followers, but also all those in whose lives the 
Divine Spirit has been conspicuously manifested. 

Again, the human spirit, having arrived at perfect consciousness 
of itself, is now independent, and proceeds to represent itself as 
spirit by means of the simulated forms and images of which paint- 
ing makes use. But this distinct separation of the spiritual as the 
object, from the corporeal as the means, of pictorial representation, 
gives to the corporeal, even in its most fugitive phases, a kind of 
independence which renders it capable.of becoming jan object of 
interest in art; for to the free spirit of man every thing in the 
surrounding world is related and of interest, and the moment any 


1 See first chapter of Woltman’s Geschichte der Malerei. Leipzig. 1879. 
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object, however insignificant it may otherwise be, is appropriated 


to human uses, it at once becomes a legitimate object of artistic 
representation. Nay, even if they are not shown to have this 
direct relation to man, they may still be made to interest us, in a 
measure, through the personal skill of the artist in representing 
them. 

As to the physical element of painting, it must suflice to call 
attention to the fact that the corporeal is here no longer a reality, 
but only an illusion. Space is not really space without all its 
dimensions; and in painting we have but two of these dimensions, 
We have no longer the solid, as in architecture and sculpture, but 
only surface. This is another step in the withdawal of spirit from 
matter and in its concentration upon itself. With this step, spirit 
has extricated itself from the corporeal as a reality, and now makes 
use of it only as a semblance. 

Still, surface is rather the condition of painting than an element, 
properly so called. The real physical element of which painting 
makes use is /ight. In architecture and sculpture, the physical and 
concrete element was resisting, heavy matter, — matter which seeks 
a centre outside of itself, and hence has not found its unity. 
Light, on the contrary, is absolutely imponderable and non-re- 
sistant. It is the primal identity in nature, and has nothing in com- 
mon with the dimensions of the solid. It is in consequence of this 
ideal character that light becomes the physical element of painting. 

Light, as such, however, exists only as the one side or phase. 
It has the property of rendering objects visible. These objects are 
thus in contrast with the light. They are non-luminous, — dark. 
But these objects appear to the spectator more or less luminous 
according as they are near or remote, of one or another texture, 
and according to their position in relation to other objects as 
regards the direction of light, etc., ete. In short, we have here 
the whole subject of aerial perspective, from which linear perspec- 
tive is, of course, inseparable. 

But light and shade are here manifested, not simply as such, but 
by the added power of color, which, by the strong contrasts and the 
infinitely varied gradations of which it is capable, embraces a well- 
nigh unlimited range of representation. 

Thus, by its rejection of the third dimension of space, and by 
its use of the simple semblance of objects, but aided by the two- 
fold miracle of perspective, painting is able to hollow out infinite 
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distances on the canvas, and to represent in a single work of art a 
vast multitude of related objects, which yet present the utmost 
variety of appearance both in form and in color. Its only limit is, 
that all these objects must combine in a natural and manifest unity, 
and that nothing shail appear to be determined by chance. 

Finally, respecting the mode of artistic representation, we will 
add but the single remark, that this has reference to two widely 
separated extremes: ‘*On the one hand, the depth of the subject, 
the religious and moral seriousness of the conception and repre- 
sentation, together with the ideal beauty of the forms, must con- 
stitute the chief aim; while, on the other hand, with objects in 
themselves insignificant, the particularity of the actual and the 
subjective style of the handling or treatment receive the principal 
attention.’’ ‘These extremes, indeed, are grounded in the very 
nature of this art, and thence there proceed two classes or styles 
of painting: ‘‘The one is the ideal, of which the essence is the 
universal; the other is that which represents the particular, in its 
narrower limitation.’’ Whence arises the general classification of 
artists as either ‘* idealists’’ or *‘ naturalists.’’ 

In addition to this, again, the subjective individuality of the 
artist, together with the very diverse conditions under which artists 
perform their work (chief among which conditions is the highly 
complex one of nationality), cause the development of a great 
variety of independent schools and of original masters. 

(b.) Music. — With painting, as we have seen, spirit frees itself 
from the corporeal as reality, and makes use of this only as an 
appearance ; and this, again, is reduced to its last degree of subtlety 
through the magic of color. A single step beyond this does away 
with even the two dimensions of space retained in painting, and 
concentrates all in a single point, without extension, and hence 
invisible. So, too, the complete return of spirit upon itself is its 
perfect concentration within itself, —the focusing of itself in the 
central point of its own inner being, to the exclusion of all that is 
external. But, in order to manifest itself with this quality of inner 
concentration, it must employ a physical element which does not, 
properly speaking, possess extension, nor any permanent space- 
relations. A mode of expression is necessary; but this must 
wholly reject rigidity, or continuance in a fixed state. The peculiar 
characteristic of the materials or signs here made use of must be, 
that the moment they are produced, that moment they also vanish. 
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Now, this complete absorption of the spirit within itself on the one 
hand, and the entire disappearance of extension on the other, we 
find accomplished (so far as regards the inner sentiment and its 
outer expression) in the second of the Romantic arts, namely, in 
Music. 

Here, the sensuous element is not permitted to develop on its own 
account, as in the arts of visible representatation. In music, all 
positive form is denied existence; and yet this art still bears a 
relation to the forms already considered, and is shown to have in 
some measure developed from them by the fact that it ‘*‘ must move 
in the midst of matter, of which it is the negation.’’ Sculpture is 
the negation of matter as mass; it reduces it to form. Painting 
is the negation of form as reality; it reduces it to appearance. 
Music is the negation of matter even as appearance; it reduces it 
to a simple means of communication. In music, matter is of 
interest only as a vibratory medium, the result of its vibrations 
being sound, which is the material element of music. 

Thus, this art wholly discards the contemplative element of visible 
form, and hence requires another organ than that of vision. Music, 
in short, appeals to the organ of hearing, ‘‘a sense even more 
intellectual, more spiritual, than vision itself,’’ for with vision the 
soul is occupied in large measure with what is other than, and 
external to, itself; while, through hearing, the spirit is rather con- 
centrated within itself and withdrawn from the external. 

Thus, of all modes of expression, sound is the one best suited 
to the nature of the spiritual principle; for, while tones cannot 
represent the objects of the external world in their real existence, 
they find their true content in the inner sentiments of the soul, 
apart from all externality. In pure subjectivity, or spiritual per- 
sonality, is found the true and only perfectly appropriate subject- 
matter of musical expression. 

The same is true of the effects of music; for, whether we con- 
sider it from this side or from the side of musical production, we 
must see that its range is commensurate with the entire emotional 
nature of man. And-when we remember that intellect and emotion 
are two inseparable elements of spirit, and that the mode in which 
the spirit gives utterance to itself varies according to the degree in 
which the one or the other of these two elements preponderates in 
a given case, we shall find ourselves justified in the assertion that 
music is the absolute philosophy of the emotions. 
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Let us add a few brief suggestions in comparison of music with 
the other forms of art. 

And, first, there is a very striking analogy between music and 
architecture. In the latter, the thought, as we have already 
expressed it, appears rather under the passive form of feeling than 
under the active form of distinct intellectual comprehension. 
Hence there can be no very intimate relation between the forms 
and the conceptions they are intended to express. These forms 
are, indeed, only an external wrappage for the conceptions which 
they accompany. Similarly in music: the activity of the intellect 
is so permeated and even dominated by the emotions that we might 
here, also, be said to have thought under the passive form of feel- 
ing; while the relation between form and content is here even less 
intimate than in architecture. Still, this separation of the two 
elements is now seen to be from the opposite side. Architecture, 
as symbolism, was unable to attain to the classical unity of the con- 
ception and its expression. Music, on the contrary, and especially 
in its completer forms, as these have developed in the modern world, 
presents the phase of this unity having been attained, and also com- 
pletely transcended. In the former, spirit, though without self- 
consciousness, was deeply moved with awe in presence of the 
mysterious and immeasurable powers that rule the world. In the 
latter, spirit has become fully awakened to self-knowledge, and to 
the comprehension of the Divine as Absolute Spirit. Hence, here 
the soul is directed ‘nward, and the profound sentiments of which 
it now becomes capable assume rhythmic forms, which vibrate 
through the soul itself and stir it to its profoundest depths; while 
the external is made use of simply as a means of communication 
of wholly spiritual content directly from soul to soul. 

These rhythmic forms, again, present another ground of com- 
parison between music and architecture. ‘The forms of architec- 
ture arise in the imagination, and are constructed according to the 
laws of symmetry. Music, aside from the expression of senti- 
ment, and in dealing with its material element, conforms to the 
law of harmony in sounds. Both conform rigidly to mathematical 
conditions ; so that while in both there is manifest a certain vague- 
ness in the general conception, there is also manifest in both a 
vigorous observance of the laws of the understanding. 

At the same time, strong emphasis is to be laid upon the great 
and essential distinction between these forms of art. The physical 
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material of architecture is extended, heavy matter; that of music 
consists of the vibrations of matter. The characteristic of the 
physical material of the former is coexistence in space; of the 
latter, succession in time. The one approaches the soul through 
the sensuous medium of sight; the other, through the still more 
spiritually sublimated organ of hearing. 

Before leaving off the comparison between these two forms of 
art, we may add this single retrospective remark, namely, it now 
becomes apparent that it was in eurhythmy that the symmetry of 
architecture and the harmony of music found their unity in 
Schlegel’s mind. If music is fluid, architecture is solid; it is the 
fluid congealed ; it is harmony that has become symmetry. And 
it may not be wholly without significance if we note that this critic 
of universal culture, who invented this beautiful and profoundly 
significant statement of the relation between these arts, was of the 
same race as both the divinely endowed Mozart and the genius 
who conceived the grandly elaborated symmetry of the Cologne 
cathedral. 

Again, when we remember that the conceptions to be conveyed 
in architecture are characterized by abstractness and vagueness, 
and that in music the subject-matter must always be conceived 
under the form of sentiment, we can see at once that neither of 
the other forms of art is so well suited as are these two to satisfy 
the artistic wants of that phase of spirit where all conceptions are 
vague, and where all thought appears rather under the form of 
sentiment than as thought, properly speaking. But, as thought be- 
came more definite, so the more precise and significant did the forms 
of sculpture and painting appear on the side of visible representa- 
tion, and in a more or less intimate relationship with architecture ; 
while, on the side of representation, consisting, not of outward and 
visible form, but of states of the spirit itself, conveyed directly 
from soul to soul, it is evident that as sentiment became more im- 
bued with intellectual comprehension, and thus became more pro- 
found, there would necessarily result the unfolding of a more 
definite mode of utterance than that of mere tone, and thus poetry 
would seem to be an outgrowth of music. This would seem to be 
the plausible ground on which M. Violet-le-Duc declares that 
architecture and music are twin-brothers, from which the other 
arts, in the manner indicated, are lineal descendants. 

It cannot be doubted, however, that it is far better to strip off 
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analogy of this kind altogether, and to recognize the fact that the 
arts are but so many modes of the utterance of spirit, and that, 
in this classification, the rank of each is to be recognized as de- 
termined solely by the power it exhibits of giving utterance to 
spirit. Viewed in this way, it becomes evident that while music 
arises in, and in all its phases belongs to, the realm of emotions, 
the limits set to its progress are less absolutely fixed than is the 
case with either of the preceding forms of art. And when we add 
to this what we have but justs tated,-——that sentiment becomes 
more profound in proportion as it becomes more thoroughly per- 
vaded by intellectual comprehension, —we will see why the really 
great music of the world is one of the latest products of the 
human spirit, and at the same time why, instead of classing 
music as a primitive art, codrdinate with architecture, we must 
rather recognize its true place to be among those forms of art, the 
ultimate possibilities of which are brought into full and perfect 
exercise only at that stage where spirit has arrived at complete 
self-consciousness. While, therefore, music bears such striking 
analogy to architecture as to tempt its classification therewith as a 
coérdinate branch of symbolic art, its deeper—and deepest — 
significance shows it to belong to the most advanced phase of 
Romantic art. 

If now we consider the relation between sculpture and music, we 
find it to be one rather of contrast and opposition than of parallel 
and agreement. Sculpture represents spirit completely blended 
with outer material form. Music exhibits spirit completely re- 
flected into itself, and wholly separated from all space-relations. 
In short, there is but one point in common between these two arts, 
viz. the fact that each, in its own way, is a mode of utterance of 
spirit; and yet, we must qualify this by adding that the two 
phases of spirit which they represent are widely contrasted, which 
fact, again, is itself the true ground of the opposition between 
these forms of art. Indeed, this is but saying, with a particular 
application, what is true in the universal sense, — that all differ- 
ences in the modes of utterance of spirit are but the outward signs 
of the inner changes of the states of spirit. 

Between painting and music, again, there is a close and inter- 
esting analogy. The highest aim of painting is to represent the 
inner spirit in its various phases of hope, despair, grief, joy; yet 
not quite separate and apart from the physical, but often in con- 
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flict with and in triumph’over the physical. This art, then, already 
affords a powerful means of expressing that phase of spirit of 
which the complete utterance is to be found in music; and with the 
utmost effects of light and shade and color, the domain of music 
is actually encroached upon, — as in the paintings of Correggio, in 
particular. 

On the contrary, however, there is the same vitally important 
distinction between these two arts as that which exists between 
music, on the one hand, and architecture and sculpture, severally, 
on the other. In the arts of visible representation in general, the 
forms and modes of expression are all objective and space-related. 
In music, the necessary laws and forms of expression are those 
of sounds, between which and the sentiment to be expressed there 
is a far less intimate relation than between the content and the 
form in the other arts just named. In music, as we have already 
more than once remarked, the content is purely subjective and 
non-extended. 

With poetry, however, music has a far greater affinity. Both 
these arts make use of the same sensuous element, viz., sound. 
Neither employs outwardly visible physical forms. And yet, 
however far we might extend the analogy between them, they, 
also, are found to differ in many and highly important particulars. 

The central point of distinction is this: The special and peculiar 
sphere of music is sentiment, always with the understanding that 
this may be in the highest degree charged with intellectual vitality. 
Of poetry, on the contrary, the true realm is classically clear 
imaginative thought; and whatever this art loses in external 
objectivity, from its outer material being reduced to a mere 
arbitrary sign, whose sole value is that of communicating thought, 
it fully regains in that phase of objectivity which is exhibited 
through the living, moving reality of the highly complex pictures 
which poetic language presents to the imagination. Thus, while 
the arts of visible representation are restricted to coexistence in 
space, and music is limited, on the contrary, to succession in 
time, poetry may be said to have full and rightful possession of 
both these conditions, through the power of language to portray 
and of the imagination to conceive the most complex views, 
involving both coexistence and succession. 

With this very general remark, which already shows poetry to 
be the one truly universal form of art, and without even enumer- 
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ating the various other points of comparison between this art and 
music, we must pass to the more direct (but still, exceedingly 
brief) consideration of poetry itself. 

(c.) Poetry. — We have seen how, in its progressive steps, as 
exhibited in the development of art, spirit has gradually freed 
itself from the physical and extended, in passing from one to 
another of the arts of visible representation, and how, with the 
last of the steps thus far indicated, it has left the domain of the 
visible and external altogether, and has gone over into the 
opposite extreme of the invisible, non-extended, and completely 
internal,—into the realm of sentiment, of which the one per- 
fectly adequate mode of expression is music. 

But music, taken in and by itself, remains vague. ‘Tones, un- 
aided by other means, may and doexpress sentiment more ade- 
quately and delicately than is possible in any other way ; but when 
definite thought is to be expressed, another medium is required. 
That medium is language, and it appears in aid of music in the 
form of atext. Nevertheless, the office of the text and that of 
the music remain distinct. The music still gives utterance to the 
sentiment, while the text gives expression to the thought; and, 
just as the music will still escape from the text in order to move 
freely in its own sphere, so thought likewise breaks away from 
the constraint of serving merely as a text, and, in bringing to light 
a world of living realities, assumes a form belonging to art, which 
form is Poetry. 

Thus, by its cadenced expression and its character of internal- 
ity, as well as its power and very necessity of giving to its crea- 
tions the vital quality of succession, poetry possesses some of the 
most important characteristics of music; while, on the other hand, 
as already remarked, by the facility with which it objectifies all 
outer forms in the imagination, it includes also the entire range of 
the arts of visible representation, and is thus the totality in which 
the hitherto conflicting phases are found to unite and harmonize. 

But poetry reduces the physical element of music (7.e., tone) toa 
purely arbitrary symbol. Its purpose is no longer to portray and 
arouse sentiment, as such, but to convey thought and awake the 
imagination. Whence the objects which poetry represents are 
brought to view in all their completeness and vitality; but this is 
done in a wholly spiritual manner, by the subtle means of language, 
which is nothing but a simple medium of transmission, with 
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which the thought itself is in nowise blended or vitally related. It 
is thus that it becomes indifferent whether a poetic work be read or 
recited, and thus also that it may even be translated into another 
language without essential loss or change of content while, at the 
same time the relation of the sound undergoes a total alteration. 

As to the content of this art, it may be inferred, from what has 
already been said, that this includes the whole world, moral and 
physical, so far as this allows itself to be seized by the «artistic 
imagination and expressed in the beautiful harmony of poetic 
language. 

Thus, in the range of its subject-matter no less than in the 
extent and delicacy of its power of expression, poetry proves 
itself to be preeminently the one form of art possessing in its 
fulness the character of universality. 

This very fact, indeed, would lead those who prefer a formal to 
a vital classification, to begin rather than to end with poetry, and, 
by a process of external analysis, to arrive at the special forms 
under which the other arts develop, severally, in accordance with 
the materials appropriate toeach. Such a method, however, would 
be neither profound nor rational. The true progress of philosophic 
exposition in this field consists in tracing the development of 
thought, as it becomes more adequate and vital, and in showing 
afterward how art at first only occupies itself in the search after 
the idea properly belonging to it, then attains to that idea, and 
finally transcends it. Such is the mode of conceiving the beautiful 
in art in general, and this method must reappear in the theory of the 
arts. Thus, we began with architecture, which, as has already been 
shown, restricts itself to the representation of spirit in material 
forms; then came sculpture, which attains to the perfect fusion 
of spirit and its manifestation; while with painting and music the 
more exalted spirituality of the thought causes the weakening, and, 
in great measure, the dissolution of this perfect unity of the 
classic ideal. It isin poetry, finally, that this tendency to the com- 
plete separation of the content from its form is exhibited in the 
most striking manner; for, while poetry still remains faithful to 
the principle of art, which requires the embodiment of the idea in 
sensuous form, it nevertheless separates itself wholly from, and 
decisively subordinates, the external forms of sensuous reality, and 
develops itself in a sphere which proves to be altogether spiritual. 
To him who has traced out and understood this process it 
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becomes evident that, in the very tendency to which we have just 
referred, poetry itself is shown to be that particular form in which 
art in general reaches the point where its own dissolution sets in ; 
so that, for the philosophic mode of view, poetry presents the 
point of transition to religious conceptions, as such, as well as 
to the prose of scientific thought. Thus, on the one side, the 
world of the beautiful is limited by the prose of finitude and 
ordinary consciousness ; emerging from which, by a struggle, art 
at length arrives at its truth. On the other side, again, its limits 
are found in the higher spheres of religion and science, in which 
spirit acquires a wholly supersensuous mode of seizing the 
Absolute. 


We have now traced the course of the development of art, and 
indicated the most essential characteristics and relations of its 
various forms. In doing this, we trust we have in some measure 
made apparent the fundamental principle of the #sthetics of 
Hegel, and that we have thus shown the classification of the 
arts which it presents to be thoroughly rational, — and therefore 
natural. How wholly impossible it has been to enter into any 
thing approaching detail will be understood, in some measure, 
when it is remembered that the -dsthetics occupies three closely 
printed octavo volumes, containing a total of more than sixteen 
hundred pages. We trust that those readers not already familiar 
with it may be induced to enter upon and pursue to the end a 
careful study of the entire work. Its broad and profound treat- 
ment of the subject makes of it, in an important sense, also a 
history of the civilization of the world. 

Witiiam M. Bryant. 
Vol. 5, No. 6—40 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


A New Merasop ror THE Stupy or EnGiisa Literature. By 

Louise Maertz. Chicago: S.C. Griggs & Co. 1879. 

This little book lays claim to its title in virtue of its plan of pro- 
pounding questions, the answers to which must be sought in our 
various works upon literary topics; in fact, it is not very unlike 
the books prepared in England to serve the use of such as are 
preparing for the competitive examinations. Underlying any 
opinion as to the value of the office of a special plan is the need 
for a decision as to what should be sought from a given study If 
the object be to increase the suggestiveness of a given subject, 
then a plan similar to Miss Maertz’s is evidently of great value ; 
if effort on the part of the pupil is chiefly sought, then again Miss 
Maertz’s plan will recommend itself; but if the ultimate object is 
an acquaintance witk English literature and its history, — if literary 
cultivation is the end mainly sought,— then a different plan would 
seem to promise better results. The list of books referred to as 
**likely to be found in private, school, and public libraries ’’ is 
creditable as a list, but embraces for the most part works to be 
found only in private and public libraries, and not there unless 
the collection be more than commonly complete. Furthermore, 
there will necessarily be found, even in public libraries, an insuffi- 
ciency of copies, so that the ‘** books for reference’’ may be 
looked upon as inaccessible to pupils. Were the supply of refer- 
ence-books adequate, the ‘* New Method ’’ would require a famili- 
arity with the reference-books which would at once render useless 
the aid of the questions. To illustrate : — 


Q. 1. What were the earliest kinds of writing used by the dif- 
ferent nations who invented a medium of perpetuating thought?! * 3 

! New American Cyclopedia, Chambers’s Encyclopedia, Ency- 
clopdia Britannica. * Blair’s Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles- 
Lettres. *% Quackenbos’s Rhetoric. 

(. 2. How was our language enriched by the translations of 
the Bible? 1° 16 

10 Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature. '° Green’s 
Short History of the English People. 
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Q. 3. What effect of Milton’s visit to Italy is discernible in his 
‘* Paradise Lost?’’ !! 
1! Shaw’s Outlines of English Literature. 


For pupils at school, this new method is not available, partly 
because they have not access to the works which are to answer the 
questions ; partly because, if supplied with these books, they would 
not know how to use them for the object proposed; and partly 
because such a method of study would call for more leisure and 
more persistently independent effort than they could be expected 
to furnish. On the other hand, if we regard the ** New Method ”’ 
as a teacher’s hand-book, it can serve a valuable end in guiding 
the many who need the suggestions of more profound students. 
The book is neat in appearance, is interleaved, and is furnished at 
a price ($1) which puts it within the reach of all. EpITor. 


THe VaLue or THE ComMON-SCHOOL EpucatTiIon TO Common LapBor. 
By Edward Jarvis. Washington: Government Printing Office. 
1879 
It is rarely that the bureau supplies a circular of equal popular 

interest, and we therefore desire to call special attention to this 

pamphlet of Dr. Jarvis. The Doctor does not attempt to write a 

general essay, but confines himself to pointing out the relation of 

public education to the various mechanical industries; he under- 
takes to answer the question, What has your system of education 
to do with my business interests as a wood-sawyer, grindstone- 
turner, shoveller, scavenger, weaver, carpenter, farm-laborer, 
miner’ Lest he be met by the statement. ** What vou say is all 
well enough in theory,’’ the doctor appends questions submitted to, 
and answers received from, a large number of observers, working- 


men and emplovers. Epitor. 


Worp anp Work; or Scientific and Mosaic Geogony Compared. 
By Rey. P. G. Robert. St. Louis: W. P. Chittenden. 1879. 
The perplexities caused by the controversy between the theo- 

logians and scientists of the school of Tyndall will make many 

turn with interest to this exposition of Dr. Robert, who is known 
as a sound theologian, and at the same time as a student of physi- 

‘al science. The points presented are just such as the average 

reader will value most, and the aim is to relieve the discussion 

from many popular confusions. Epiror. 
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Tue History or Rome. By Theodor Mommsen. Translated by 
William P. Dickson, D. D. New York: Carl Von Biihren. 
1880. 


We have received advanced sheets of this work, which is to be 
complete in four volumes, imperial octavo, and to be sold only by 
subscription. Dr. Mommsen’s history is too well known to call for 
any notice, but its cost has hitherto been too great for many to add 
it to their collection of books. The)edition published by Von 
Biihren is to be recommended alike because of its price, the man- 
ner of its execution, and because of its presenting the latest revi- 
sions of the text. Epiror. 


A Suort German Grammar. By E. S. Sheldon, Tutor in Ger- 
man in Harvard University. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 1879. 
As the author tells us, this book is especially intended for the 

use of college students, and aims at putting the learner in 
possession of the necessary grammatical forms without too much 
attention to details, the object being the reading of German 
literature, rather than the mastery of German speech. ‘The rules 
are presented in the plainest and simplest way, and the exercises 
are admirably adapted to their illustration. The author passes 
over some niceties of pronunciation, probably because he thinks 
insistance upon them would be of no particular value, although 
one might prefer to know that the equivalent sounds in English 
are only approximately, and not absolutely, equivalent. The table 
of contents is a good directory to all parts of the book; the 
paragraphs are also numbered, for convenience of reference ; and, 
in general, the book may be recommended to the class of students 
for whom it was intended. 


Lessons in GERMAN GRAMMAR. By Wm. H. Rosenstengel, In- 
structor in the St. Louis Central High School. St. Louis: C. 
Witter. 1879. 

The author of this little work, well known as an eminently suc- 
cessful teacher of German, has supplied a want long felt by 
teachers, by publishing this little book. It contains a well- 
arranged digest of practical German grammar, including orthog- 
raphy, and a series of lessons in composition. The following is 
a synopsis of the contents: 1. Etymology and Inflection. 2. 


Syntax. 3. Appendix, containing grammatical exercises, de- 
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signed to teach the pupil how to avoid some current errors in 
grammar and orthography. 4. Lessons in composition. We think 
that the author has been successful in making his book, not only a 
good abstract of grammar, but also a very useful school-book. 
The principle which seems to have been in the author’s mind when 
he wrote the book is no doubt a valid one. Grammar should be 
studied, not simply as a matter of memory, but also by practice 
in speaking and writing. In accordance with this maxim, we find 
copious examples given under each topic in grammar, and a sufli- 
cient number of carefully arranged exercises, which secure to the 
pupil the practical possession of what he has mastered theoret- 
ically. The second and third parts (syntax and composition) 
appear to us in many respects the best; but it may be said of the 
whole little book, that every page shows the hand of a thinking 
and experienced teacher and a careful writer. L. SoLpAN. 


THe Orator’s Manvar. By George L. Raymond, M.A. Chi- 

xago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 1879. 

This treatise deserves the careful attention of teachers of elo- 
cution. A more conscientious treatment of the subject of voice- 
building and gesticulation can scarcely be imagined. If possible, 
we think that Prof. Raymond has heen too minute in the treatment 
of his subject, and that some teachers may feel hampered by his 
profuse directions. 

The various steps in regard to the management of the breathing 
apparatus are clearly defined, and should be very serviceable. 
We know of no part of elocutionary work which has received so 
little attention. Perhaps the first statement in the book may be 
misapprehended by some readers. When it is said, ‘‘Always 
inhale through the nostrils,’’ the professor cannot mean that such 
a course would be possible in impassioned utterances; still, the 
explanation which follows seems to point that way. In quiet 
discourse, inhaling through the nostrils may be a good rule; but 
when impassioned, Legouré’s method of inhaling before open 
vowels seems preferable. 

We could also wish that the terms ‘‘ orotund’’ and ‘* pure 
could have been replaced by names indicative of the formation 
of the quality. 

Taking the character of the selections for practice, as repre- 
senting the use to which the Manual is to be put, we are disap- 
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pointed to find the cultivation of the conversational voice almost 
ignored. 

To start with the beginner upon ‘* vehement, vigorous, and 
is doubtful policy, and we cannot think 
that a pupil will be led in this way ** to realize the deficiencies in 


” 


appellatory selections 


his own voice.’ 

To allow the untrained voice to attempt violent declamation 
will necessarily result in weakening the vocal chords. Again, the 
sensibility of the ear will be blunted. If modulation is to be 
taught properly, it must be done in connection with effusive 
breathing. 

Of course, all who have had experience in teaching elocution 
know that the average pupil will prefer to begin his work with 
** Rienzi’s Address to the Romans.’’—he might be indignant if 
invited to read the news of the day; still, it is for the teacher to 
determine about the best course to pursue, and there is no neces- 
sity to cater to the crude taste of those to whom we are to give 
instruction. 

We do not wish to do Prof. Raymond injustice, nor have we 
any notion that he really approves of heavy vocal gymnastics for 
beginners; but let us suppose that some ‘* overworked teacher, 
who has not made the subject of elocution a specialty.”’ uses the 
Manual, — follows it conscientiously with his classes. So long as 
the rhetorical and explanatory part of the work lasts, everything 
will be all right; but when the class takes hold of the selections, 
they will fling theory to the winds and forget all the principles 
that they ought to remember, whilst their voices crack in mad 
declamation. Perhaps we are overstating the case, -— we trust we 
are; still, we cannot get rid of the opinion that elocutionary 
training should be accomplished gradually, not spasmodically. 

In its broadest sense, elocution must include the conversational 
as well as the declamatory style; and, of the two, we think the 
former more important. Few of our public speakers excel in 
their conversational powers. A systematic cultivation would de- 
velop all the possibilities of the human voice, and it is to this 
end that our schools and colleges should lend their energy. The 
work should be so apportioned that no time may be wasted or 
misapplied. 

We are very glad that Prof. Raymond has given his views to 
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the country, and we hope for much from a discussion of his book. 
In spite of the criticisms we have made, we consider the work, 
as a whole, has a fitness for college work, and might easily be 
adapted to the needs of our schools. Henry W. JAMESON. 


Lisrary Notes. By A. P. Russell. New edition, revised and en- 
larged. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 1879. 402 pp.; 
12mo. ; $2. 

On slight, and at times invisible, connecting threads, the author 
has strung together illustrations, anecdotes, maxims, memorable 
sayings of all sorts and from multifarious sources. The head- 
ings. Insufficiency, Extremes, Disguises, Standards, Rewards, 
Limits, Incongruity, Mutations, Paradoxes, Contrasts, Types, 
Conduct, Religion, constitute the vague and tenuous warp upon 
which is interwoven a brilliant, party-colored woof. 

Many incidents are related from lives of famous authors, their 
views of their own works, and the conditions under which they 
were written, — Scott’s peculiar state while composing the ** Bride 


’ 


of Lammermoor,’’ Cowper’s feeling toward John Gilpin, Napo- 
leon’s reply to Bourienne’s congratulations at the popular demon- 


stration which greeted him, a similar remark by Mirabeau, 





a 
thousand and one things which would be found in the common- 
place book of one whose widely extended reading is equalled by 
his care in recording everything that strikes his fancy. 

One extract, by way of illustration. Under ‘* Types,’’ we find 
this paragraph from Souvestre’s ‘‘Attic Philosopher ’’ : — 

** What a noise out of doors! ’’? exclaimed Souvestre’s philoso- 
pher, from his attic in Paris. ‘* What is the meaning of all these 
shouts and cries? Ah! I recollect; this is the last day of the 
carnival. and the maskers are passing. Christianity has not been 
able to abolish the noisy bacchanalian festivals of the pagan times, 
but it has changed the names. That which it has given to these 
‘days of liberty’ announces the ending of the feasts, and the 
month of fasting which should follow; * carn-a-val’ means literally 
down with ‘ flesh meat!’ It is a forty days’ farewell to the 
‘blessed pullets and fat hams’ so celebrated by Pantagruel’s 
minstrel. Man prepares for privation by satiety, and finishes his 
sins thoroughly before he begins to repent. Why, in all ages and 
among every people, do we meet with some one of these mad fes- 
tivals? Must we believe that it requires such an effort for men 
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to be reasonable, that the weaker have need of rest at intervals. 
The monks of La Trappe, who are condemned to silence by their 
rule, are allowed to speak once in a month, and on this day they 
all talk at once, from the rising to the setting of the sun.”’ 

Here are anecdotes of great generals, orators, and poets, dis- 
distinguished divines and philanthropists, noted painters and 
musicians, — in short, a general storehouse of biographical remi- 
niscence and setentious wisdom ; a bouquet of choice cullings from 
all climes; a treasure-box, in which the orator or essayist may 
find a roughly classified collection of rhetorical gems; a desk 
companion, from which may be derived the material ‘* to point a 
moral or adorn a tale.’’ 

To those who know the publishing house, it is unnecessary to 
state that the volume is put forth in attractive shape. The con- 
tents are rendered accessible by an alphabetical index. 

Frep. M. CRunDEN. 
THe Turee Pronunciations or Latin. By M. M. Fisher. New 

England Publishing Company. 1879. 

Prof. Fisher, of the State University at Columbia, Missouri, 
has rendered a valuable service by his presentation of the claims 
of the various methods of pronouncing Latin. He is himself an 
advocate for what is generally termed the English method, and, 
in substance, bases his advocacy upon the incontrovertible fact 
that the Continental method and the Romaic are open to the very 
objections urged against the English method. . In spite of the 
fact that Prof. Fisher appears in behalf of one method, and 
therefore against the two other methods, he states with fairness 
the claims of his antagonists. It is probable that the contro- 
versial element will never disappear, but that the different methods 
will, at different times, be received into favor. It is, therefore, 
not on account of his advocacy of the English method, but 
because his book renders accessible to teachers at large an intelli- 
gible account of the several methods, and the grounds upon 
which these methods are defended, that this work has its value. 
It seems to us that teo much importance has been attached to 
the whole controversy; but, inasmuch as the controversy con- 
tinues, and necessarily disquiets those whose scholarship does not 
qualify them to take part in it, or at least to attain a state of 
stable equilibrium, Prof. Fisher’s work will be welcomed by 
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many. Of the character and office of the work, enough has 
been said; of the manner in which Prof. Fisher has discharged 
his office, the many compliments received through notices of the 
press bear sufficient witness. EpiTor. 


Tue TraGepy or Macsetu. According tothe First Folio. Allan 

Park Paton. Edinburgh: Edmonston & Co. 1877. 

The editor assumes that the First Folio was ‘‘in scrupulous 
accordance with his [Shakespeare’s] own writings,’’ and that the 
remark of its editors was true, beyond question, ‘‘ We have scarce 
received from him a blot in his papers.’’ Upon these two assump- 
tions, Mr. Parker bases his theory that the capitalization of the 
First Folio was the deliberate act of Shakespeare. Shakespear- 
iana affords the best field for a study of the idiosyncrasies of man- 
kind, and Mr. Paton’s book may well illustrate the ease with 
which any theory may be substantiated. As an addition to the 
curiosities of literature,:the work has a definite value. Eprror. 


SHAKESPEARE’S MERCHANT OF VENICE. By Rev. Henry N. Hud- 

son. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 1879. 

We have already called attention more than once to this Hud- 
son’s single-play edition of Shakespeare, and we can freely recom- 
mend it as not only preferable to the other editions, but as entirely 
satisfactory as an edition. To Mr. Hudson’s prefaces we object, 
not that they are in the least detrimental to the pupil, but because 
we think that one-sixth of a book is too much to devote to the 
expression of personal opinions upon proper ‘‘ views of life.’’ 
Each of Mr. Hudson’s prefaces deepens the impression that his 
acquaintance with the schools of the country must be most unfor- 
tunate, for surely the positions which he attacks are not held by 
respectable teachers. For example: ‘* Their main business in this 
world is to gain an honest living for themselves and for those de- 
pendent on them, and no plan of education is just that leaves this 
prime consideration behind, in quest of any alleged higher aims; 
for there really are no higher aims, and all pretence of such is a 
delusion and asnare.’’ Without agreeing to the scene of human 
duties as here stated, it may be doubted whether any teacher pro- 
poses ‘* to leave this prime consideration behind.’’ Of the politi- 
cal philosophy which evidently determines Mr. Hudson’s views, 
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it is not necessary to speak in a notice of the book, beyond em- 
phasizing the point that the preface of an elementary text-book is 
an evidently improper place for the discussion of views about 
which there is a reasonable controversy. We feel called upon to 
notice what we consider an abuse of an author’s privileges; but, 
apart from this, we can extend the warmest welcome to a cdlesir- 
able and entirely satisfactory text-book. Eprror. 
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CURRENT NOTES. 


Tne Hawt or Five Arts at THE St. Louis Farr anp Exposition 
FoR 1879.— It is highly gratifying to observe the marked improve- 
ment in the display of paintings this year over that of former 
years. Better judgment and a severer taste have been shown, 
both in selection and in arrangement. There is, perhaps, not a 
single picture so hung as to have its effects at all seriously im- 
paired by contrast with others. Thus, the effect of the whole is 
highly pleasing. 

Remembering the characteristic tendencies of the thought — 
and, therefore, of the art— of the present century, one would 
expect, as a matter of course, that in any large general collection 
of pictures produced at the present day, landscapes would consti- 
tute an important part, both in numbers and in the artistic ability 
exhibited in them. Such we find to be the case in the collection we 
are considering, and it is noticeable that each artist has, more or 
less successfully, interpreted in form and color some characteristic 
phase of nature; so that one goes away from a given picture with, 
not merely a vague feeling of satisfaction, but also with a new 
key to some of the lessons which nature has to teach. Take, for 
example, Mr. S. R. Gifford’s ‘‘ Coming Storm.’’ The artist 
shows us in the foreground a sheet of water, still placid, indeed, 
but reflecting in its depth something of the darkness of the cloud 
that seems drifting to the front. The edge of the land is still 
glowing in the light of the not yet wholly obscured sun. A heavy 
mist sweeps down from the advancing cloud, and both fills and 
obscures the distance. It is not an ‘‘ angry’’ sky. We see from 
the still visible and gleaming edge of the cloud that its upper sur- 
face is bathed in ‘** smiling light.’’ Nature, indeed, knows neither 
anger nor smiles. Whether in nature or in human life, the same 
cloud that appears dark and portentous when beheld from below, 
would, if seen from above, be seen blazing with light. The storm 
is but the momentary acceleration of the perpetual change which 
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goes on in the world; and change is not annihilation, it is renova- 
tion — making new. 

Again, the pictures of Mr. J. F. Cropsey are idealizations of 
nature in rich, radiant maturity— not the maturity which fore- 
bodes decay, but which is in full possession of buoyant power. 
His brilliant coloring is managed in so masterly a way that the 
contemplation of one of his pictures invigorates one as if he were 
breathing the crisp air of a clear, frosty morning. 

Mr. Thomas Moran’s large canvas, ‘‘ Ponce de Leon in Flor- 
ida,’’ presents us with still another aspect of nature. We have here 
the majesty of the primeval forest, adorned with its native wealth 
of tropical foliage. The coloring is rich, but also subdued in tone, 
as belongs to the stateliness of the scene. The lofty trees, indeed, 
suggest centuries of scarcely changing serenity; while, on the 
other hand, the rich foliage-plants, and the whole appearance of 
luxuriance, call to mind the swift succession of tropical growth 
and decay. But this antithesis leads up to one still more signifi- 
cant. In the open space which extends, with fine effect, through 
the midst of the picture, from the foreground back into the mists 
of indefinite distance, and leading out and up to the clear blue 
sky, the artist has introduced the troop of Europeans with their 
bright costumes, while a party of natives are seen to the left, be- 
neath the trees. The white race, the ‘* children of the sun,’’— 
possessors alike of trained reason, that compass which guides 
through all seas, and of complete spiritual consciousness, that 
lighted lamp which illumines all worlds,— these, the heralds of that 
perpetual change which belongs to eternal youth and vigor, these 
set foot upon the new world, and at once find themselves masters 
of the free, open way from sea to sea, while the dusky man of the 
forest at once falls into shadow,—a shadow that must steadily 
deepen for him, until all his kind are lost in final night. On the 
whole, we have here a picture in which the artist has shown great 
power. Itis a fine specimen of what might properly be called 
historical landscape painting. 

Different from these, and different from all others, is the phase 
of nature presented us in the characteristic pictures of Mr. J. R. 
Meeker. He appears to have been the first to discern, as he has 
certainly been the only one to successfully represent on canvas, 
the artistic possibilities of the swamps of our Southern States. 
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That he should be able to take this subject, so forbidding in 
nature to most eyes, and idealize it into a ‘‘ thing of beauty,’’ 
proves, beyond question, the genuineness of his artistic power. 
A few strongly and beautifully finished trees, with characteristic 
pendant moss, in the foreground ; a sweep of less and less strongly 
defined trees, graded down in perspective; a mist that deepens in 
the distance, and yet which appears to fill the whole space up to 
the very foreground ; clouds that grade off into smaller and still 
smaller forms, and less and less pronounced tints, so as to constitute 
ano less marked perspective above than below; finally, the play of 
sunlight on the clouds, and through the foliage, and in the mist,— 
all these are combined with such delicacy and skill as to produce, 
in most cases, a picture which is simply charming. We have 
often thought of the pictures of this artist as representing the 
world in the fresh gray tints of primeval morning. It is a world 
enveloped in mists, but these mists are penetrated and illumined 
by the rays of the sun, as the rays of the spirit pierce through 
and set aglow the mists of time. 

Did space permit, we would gladly mention other and highly 
meritorious views, such as those by Mr. George L. Brown, Mr. 
J. W. Casilear, and Mr. Herbert McCord. As it is, we must for 
a moment turn to the less congenial part of our task, and call to 
mind that one or two trivialities, like Mr. George L. Smillie’s 
‘*Coming Events Cast Their Shadows Before,’’ have been ad- 
mitted, and that still a few others, by more or less noted artists, 
exhibit serious faults. We have in mind especially Mr. George 
Inness’s ‘** Valley of the Saco.’’ While this picture possesses 
many fine qualities, it nevertheless lacks delicacy in the gradating 
of colors. There is pronounced dissonance in it; and it is the 
business of the artist to reduce the harsh tones to subordination,— to 
compel even dissonance itself to soften and bend into conformity 
with the ideal unison of the whole. A work of art must be an 
indivisible, harmonious wnit, in order to be a work of art at all. 

We can only refer very briefly to a number of highly meritorious 
pieces representing domestic animals. The ‘‘Stable in Nor- 
mandy,’’ by Mr. W. J. Boogaard, and ‘* The Sheepfold,’’ by Mr. 
C. Van Leemputten, are admirable specimens of this class of pic- 
tures. Again, Mr. Emile Van Marke’s ‘‘ Cattle on Coast of Nor- 
mandy ’’ is a fine, powerful piece of realistic painting, while in the 
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cattle-and-landscape work of Mr. William Hart there is reveaied 
an exquisitely delicate feeling for nature, together with a rare 
power and grace in idealizing its forms. Mr. James Hart’s 
‘* Before the Storm ’’ is also a masterly production, combining in 
perfect unity many features of great excellence. 

But we must devote our remaining space to those pictures of 
the collection of which exclusively human interests constitute the 
subjects. Among these, two of the most striking are ** The Com- 
merce of Nations Paying Homage to Liberty ’’ and ‘* Notre Dame de 

-aris,’’ both by Mr. Edward A. Moran. The first of these, after 
all that may be said of the brilliancy of its coloring and of the skill 
of the artist in working out the design, is nevertheless, at most, 
an allegory, — a vague symbol of an abstract idea, — an idea, the 
representation of which can scarcely be said to be within the province 
of art. Against ‘* Notre Dame de Paris,’’ on the contrary, this 
objection cannot be properly urged. The moon, hidden behind the 
cathedral towers, but made manifest by the light which shines out 
form behind them, suggests the order and regularity of the physical 
world, while the massive pile of the cathedral itself, with the soft 
lights gleaming from its interior, reminds us of the abiding sub- 
stantiality of the spiritual world, with its inner radiance. ‘The 
mixed multitude on the bridge, busied with their festivities, would 
seem, at first view, to present a violent contradiction to the ele- 
ments we have just mentioned; but a moment’s reflection suftices 
to recall the fact that in the greater part of the Old World, almost 
to the present day, the only occasion on which the non-titled indi- 
vidual has ever been able to assert his own independence and 
equality with all others has been precisely on these festive, make- 
believe occasions. This part of our picture, then, does not repre- 
sent social chaos, but rather it portrays the wholesome, jovial 
aspiration of the individual after the freedom which of right be- 
longs to him, and which, when attained, will be found to consti- 
tute that very inner mystic radiance of the spirit which brings 
him into complete harmony with both the spiritual and the physical 
worlds in their highest significance. We may add that it is the 
possession of this highest freedom on the part of the individual 
which insures the perfect blending of his loftiest aspirations with 
his best knowledge. Only then can external restraints be removed 
with safety, even to the individual himself; for it is only then that 
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he does from inward impulse what before he had done solely from 
outward coercion, and that he refrains, through inward aversion, 
from doing what previously he had avoided from fear of penalties. 
What we have said of this picture must serve to show the real 
unity which it appears to us to possess, and which constitutes our 
reason for accepting ‘‘ Notre Dame de Paris,’’ not only as an ex- 
cellent example of the artist’s great technical skill, but also as a 
work of art possessing genuine concrete significance of more than 
usual depth. 

The collection comprises a number of ideal heads that are 
attractive, but of these the ‘‘ Imogene,’’ by Mr. Carl L. Brandt, is 
incomparably the finest. It is exquisitely finished, and represents 
the most delicate refinement and amiability of character, blended 
with genuine intellectual brilliancy. 

There are also several ideal figures. The ‘‘ Echo’’ of Mr. H. 
A. Loop is a quite successful representation of the subject. 
‘*Echo’’ never advances any independent suggestions. She sits 
at the base of the broad rock, listening. The voice that comes to 
her she simply sends back, with tone unchanged, whether the tone 
be mild or harsh. Narcissus is pleased with nothing in which he 
fails to see his own image. (Spirit finds companionship only in 
spirit.) Hence Echo mustever remainalone. She is only — echo. 

Three other ideal figures may be mentioned together. They 
are ‘* Prose and Poetry,’’ by Mr. Constant Mayer; ‘* Contempla- 
tion,’’ by Mr. George H. Story; and ‘+ Meditation,’’ by Mr. 
Edward A. Moran. The first represents a young girl descending 
a gentle slope, along a path, in a simple bit of landscape. Her 
hands are busied with knitting. This is purely mechanical — prose. 
But her thoughts are occupied upon wholly other matters — con- 
structing an earthly paradise — poetry. It is a charming picture. 


.” 


‘Contemplation ’’ likewise represents to us a maiden. She is 
leaning against a low bank on a seashore. The fishing-net which 
she has perhaps been mending, — for some one, — has fallen from 
her hands, and her gaze out seaward shows that she, too, is 
unconsciously practising the magician’s art in conjuring up a 
world of bright images, which people the future, but which may 
in no wise be destined to attain to reality in any ‘* present.’’ We 
feel, somehow, that she is tangled in the net. The third picture, 


finally, is also that of a young woman. She, too, is gazing out 
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over, rather than upon, the sea. She leans against a fishing-boat. 
A little child is playing on the beach at her feet. A sail gleams 
on the distant sea. We cannot divine her thoughts, but there is 
such intensity of seriousness in her face that we can scarcely 
doubt there is a tinge of sadness inthem. Of these three pictures, 
‘*Prose and Poetry’’ seems to us like a charming melody that 
is destined to find its ‘* highest unity’’ in some splendid sym- 
phony. The ‘‘ Contemplation ’’ is like the opening chapters of a 
romance, that cannot fail of stirring incidents, but whose termina- 
tion cannot be clearly seen from the beginning. Lastly, the 
** Meditation’’ is like a fine lyric, that seems almost predestined 
to find its place in tragedy. 

Still another ideal picture is the ‘‘ Mother’s Treasure,’’ by Mr. 
E. Munier. No one could fail to be charmed with its beautiful 
simplicity. Delicate, tender, pure, it would be in the home like 
a household divinity, whispering the gentlest and most persuasive 
admonitions to purity of life. 

We would gladly pass over in silence the picture which, in 
brilliant, masterly execution, is without a rival in the whole 
collection. We refer to Mr. H. H. Moore’s ‘‘Almeh.’’ We may 
admit and, for the moment, admire its fine architectural perspec- 
tive, its splendor of coloring, and the marvellous skill with which 
the figures are drawn; but when we come to look for the signifi- 
cance of what is before us, we cannot disguise from ourselves 
the fact that this is utterly and irredeemably sensual. Strictly 
speaking, there is no ‘dea in the picture. It represents the com- 
plete banishment of spirit, the intoxication of the senses, —unre- 
served abandonment to animal existence. We can but greatly 
regret that an artist of such remarkable gifts as those which Mr. 
Moore has proven himself possessed of, should so misconceive 
his own mission, as well as the purpose of art itself, and we 
turn with pleasure from this most unfortunate misuse of the 
appliances of art, to Mr. Moore’s ** Moorish Merchants.’’ This 
is another large and brilliantly colored picture, in which the lithe 
figures are drawn with a master hand, while the character of 
each is no less powerfully portrayed. It is true we have here no 
very profound idea, but we have incontestible proof of the rare 
capabilities of the artist; and we hope that we shall yet also see 
proofs that he can make use of. those capabilities with equal suc- 
cess in the treatment of higher themes. WwW. mM. B. 
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Mr. Peter Spence, of Manchester, some years ago thought it 
practicable to build a chimney six hundred feet high, one hundred 
and forty feet external drain at top, and one hundred feet internal 
drain at top, thus forming a huge upcast shaft, which should pro- 
vide for the removal of all the smoke generated in Manchester. 
The same shaft might also be used for the withdrawal and removal 
of the sewer gases from the town sewers. It is satisfactory to 
learn that the system acts successfully (in ventilation) in the Man- 
chester Assize Courts, where it has been adopted. It is thought it 
might be easily extended in towns by simply joining all chimneys 
in each block of buildings together, and connecting them in one 
tall stack. The plan certainly seems feasible, and is worthy of 
trial. The contamination of the air of towns is becoming increas- 
ingly injurious to the health of the inhabitants as the zone of 
fresh air surrounding them becomes further removed by the exten- 


sion of their suburbs. We have successfully dealt with many of 


the problems affecting heaith injuriously in our cities, and un- 
doubtedly in many respects the conditions of life during the last 
twenty years have materially improved; still, in two important 
particulars, dwellers in our cities are worse off than they were two 
generations ago, — the water they drink is more polluted, and the 
air they breathe is becoming increasingly contaminated. — London 
Lancet. 


Tue Coxncorp SuMMER SCHOOL OF PuHILOsOPHY AND LITERA- 
TURE. — This enterprise, which for 1879 was a venture, proved so 
successful that it has been determined to provide a course of lec- 
tures for the summer of 1880, and the prospectus now lies before 
us. The leading papers of New York, Boston, Chicago, and St. 
Louis gave full accounts of the meeting of 1879, and a repetition 
is therefore unnecessary. But, without reference to the subjects 
considered, is it not a hopeful sign that so many people could be 
found to employ their leisure in study ? 


Tue Society of Pedagogy has been considering the question of 
the function of the Public Library, and the two meetings of the 
current year have been occupied with papers furnished by F. M. 
Crunden, librarian of the Public School Library, and Dr. W. T. 
Harris, superintendent of the St. Louis Pu lic Schools. It is to 
be hoped that these papers will be put into a form accessible to 
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the general public. It is to be regretted that it is not more gen- 
erally known that the Society of Pedagogy is open to all commu- 
nications which discuss any educational interests, and that it 
furnishes the only opportunity for a comparison of views upon the 
part of every element in the community, — that it is not, as some of 
our papers assume, merely a society of teachers. 


Tue VEILED PropuHets have come and gone, but, apart from the 
enjoyment which they furnished to all, and in addition to any 
mercantile advantages which they occasioned, there are several 
reflections worth making. In the first place, the congregation of 
such masses of people called renewed attention to the real good 
humor and sense of order which our institutions inculcate. This 
alone would entitle the ** Prophets ’’ to remembrance. Further- 
more, we can appeal to this occasion as a practical refutation of 
the charge of inefficiency against our police, unless we assume 
that we have reached the millennium, and the existence of any 
police at all is unnecessary. Certainly, St. Louis can claim to be 
the most orderly city in the United States, and it might be instruc- 
tive to inquire why we enjoy this distinction. 
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